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OUR STAKES AT THE “SUMMIT” 
Editorial 


The forthcoming “Summit” Conference, scheduled to take place 
on May 16, 1960, in Paris, may prove to be one of the most 
decisive dates of the second half of this century. This may be so 
not because of any tangible hope for a peace “settlement,” but 
because of the great dangers and unsuspected traps inherent in 
any talks that are held with the Soviet man-hunters and enslavers. 
The West, despite fervent avowals and declarations of “unity” and 
“concord,” goes to the “Summit” hopelessly split and torn by con- 
flicting interests and strategies. Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
of Great Britain is one of the Western leaders who has placed 
implicit trust in Nikita S. Khrushchev’s “professed desire for peace” 
and is firmly convinced that the West must make substantial con- 
cessions in order to capitalize upon the “good will” and “peaceful” 
disposition of the present Soviet dictator. 

President Eisenhower goes to the “Summit” meeting in what 
may be his last appearance on the world stage in the role of 
peacemaker. We want to believe that all the declarations now 
emanating from the White House and our State Department as to 
the resoluteness of the West in resisting any pressure by Khru- 
shchev for new concessions are truly meant. 

The new face at the “Summit” Conference will be that of 
President Charles de Gaulle of France, a recognized fighter whose 
firmness and resoluteness set him apart in today’s vacillating and 
fearful world. If his latest talks with Nikita Khrushchev during 
the latter’s visit to France are any indication, de Gaulle may turn 
out to be the rallying figure and leader of the dangerously-menaced 
Western world as a whole. 


Is A “SUMMIT” VALID AND NECESSARY? 


The most pertinent question that any Western leader may ask 
is whether the “Summit” meeting at this time or at any other time 
is really valid or necessary. After all, we had a “Summit” Con- 
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ference in 1955, and many other similar meetings during World 
War II, during which Stalin, predecessor and teacher of Nikita 
Khrushchev, casually assumed many obligations which he never 
had any intention of keeping. 

The “Summit” meeting of 1955 cannot but be viewed as a 
complete defeat for the Western powers, above all for the United 
States of America. In that year the United States held the balance 
of power. Since that time the enemy, symbolized by Khrushchev, 
has been winning, while the West has steadily been losing, thanks 
to lack of boldness, foresight, political perception and knowledge 
of the enemy. Both John Foster Dulles and Anthony Eden are 
here no longer to direct American and British foreign policies. 
Both the Baghdad Pact and the Monroe Doctrine have been in- 
fringed, if not scuttled altogether, and the Malayan Barrier has 
been smashed. American defense bases and installations are being 
abandoned all over the world, while through the phoney “cultural 
exchange” programs we have allowed the enemy to infiltrate our 
American lines and defenses. 

The West is going to the “Summit” almost under a gun-at-the- 
head threat; collectively, it is being driven by a confident Khru- 
shchev, the “Hangman of Ukraine” and the “Butcher of Budapest,” 
who personifies our imminent and ultimate defeat. While the West 
is going to Paris in a fear-stricken condition merely to shadow-box, 
Khrushchev is well prepared to wrest several additional and vital 
concessions. He is sure of his Western partners, as is evident from 
his remark to Chou En-lai at Peiping after the American tour 
and the pow-wow at Camp David: 

We are going to get what we want in Berlin... 

Armed with bottomless deceit and treachery and with the 
conviction that the West dreads seriously resisting any of his de- 
mands, Khrushchev is invulnerable. Already he knows that he must 
win, if only because at any and all meetings with the West, 
Moscow always gains, one way or another. 


Moscow’s OBJECTIVES IN PARIS 


There certainly are many reasons which are compelling Nikita 
S. Khrushchev to seek a meeting with the Western leaders. But 
some of these, as summarized by a recent publication,’ are: 

1. Status quo agreement on the captive nations; 

2. Abandonment of Berlin by the Western Allies; 


1 Handbook for “Summit.” Compiled, Documented and Edited by SPX 
Research Associates. Washington, D.C. 1960. 
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3. Extension of U.S. credit to, and trade with, the Soviet 
and satellite states, despite the Soviet defalcation of its billions in 
Lend-Lease debts to the United States; 

4. Withdrawal of NATO forces from Germany and external 
bases. 

5. “Unification” of Germany without free elections, under U. N. 
elections; 

6. Admission of Red China to the United Nations; 

7. A free hand in Latin American affairs; 

8. A series of new “Summit” meetings, and intensified “cul- 
tural exchange” programs with the Western world. 


All these are immediate, intermediate objectives of the Soviet 
Union, self-styled “liberator” of the entire world from capitalism. 

When President Eisenhower and President de Gaulle issued 
their communique on their agreement on the Western line at the 
forthcoming “Summit”? meeting, Khrushchev issued another threat. 
Speaking at Baku, capital of Azerbaijan, he served notice that 
unless the West accepts his plan for a “peace treaty” with a 
divided and neutralized Germany and gets out of Berlin, he will 
conclude a separate “peace treaty” with his own East German 
puppet regime, abrogate all Western rights in Berlin, close all 
Western access to the city by land, water and air to exclude even 
an airlift during a new Berlin Blockade; and if the West moves 
to assert its rights, he “will meet force with force.” This is the 
bellicose stand of Moscow at this writing, and there is no reason 
to believe that it will undergo any alteration or modification now 
or ever. 


THE WEST’S ONLY ARGUMENT: THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Although there is scant hope that the forthcoming “Summit” 
meeting in Paris will bring forth any tangible and fruitful results, 
it can nonetheless serve the cause of freedom and universal hu- 
manity beyond all hopes if the Western Allies utilize it for the 
purpose of hitting at one of the sorest spots of the Soviet totali- 
tarian empire: the enslavement of the captive non-Russian nations. 

In forcing the issue of the captive nations the Western leaders 
would at last show recognition of the overriding importance of 
knowing the true nature of the communist enemy. Khrushchev 
may bluster with his missiles and ICBM weapons, as well as his 
nuclear warheads. He may brag about the “future of communism,” 
which he believes inexorably will come to dominate the world as 
a result of “peaceful competition.” But these threats are empty 
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ones; he knows full well that any nuclear attack upon the United 
States would entail an immediate U.S. retaliation and the eventual 
and inevitable destruction of the USSR. 

What we lament is the lack of firmness and determination on 
the part of the West as a whole. The Russians have been winning 
all the diplomatic conferences not because of their superior strategy, 
but rather because of the shortsightedness of the Western leaders. 
More than a hundred years ago none other than Karl Marx said: 


They will have learned before that the idea of Russian diplomatic 
supremacy owes its efficiency to the imbecility and the timidity of the 
Western nations, and that the belief in Russia’s superior military power is 
hardly less a delusion... There is only one way to deal with a power like 
Russia, and that is the fearless way... 


Needless to say, this is a strong and bold statement, but it is 
a historical fact that the Russian empire has been able to survive 
“merely because the Western nations have not successfully dealt 
with it owing to their abysmal ignorance of its nature and com- 
position, and above all, of its perennial and incurable weakness— 
the enslaved nations seething with discontent and ever desirous of 
their freedom. 

Of the possible objectives which we believe Khrushchev will 
try to achieve at the “Summit,” we put acceptance of the enslave- 
ment of the nations comprising the Soviet empire as the Number 
One goal. At all costs he will seek to secure permanent Western 
acquiescence to his slave empire. His emphasis on disarmament or 
even on the German problem is a mere tactical maneuver to distract 
Western attention from the unwilling presence in his empire of several 
non-Russian nations of Europe and Asia, enslaved and dominated by 
Moscow, the locus of oppression and enslavement. Only last year 
we witnessed the spectacle of Khrushchev’s ire and tantrums, 
evoked when the U.S. Congress unanimously adopted the “Captive 
Nations Week Resolution,” which upon its Proclamation by the 
President of the United States of America has become a law of the 
land. His ranting and fuming are a fair measure of the importance 
and validity which Moscow attributes to the Resolution. 

When we glance at the recent history of the Soviet empire we 
easily comprehend Khrushchev’s genuine concern. Let us recall 
the beginning of the German-Soviet war in 1941, when the invading 
German forces reported an enormous and unexpected disaffection 
among both Soviet soldiers and civilians, particularly among the 
non-Russian nationalities. DeWitt Poole, who headed an American 
mission which interrogated some fifty top Nazi leaders immediately 
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after the war, relates that the Germans found this revolt against 
Moscow particularly strong in Ukraine: 


During the opening weeks of the campaign, according to these reports, 
soldiers deserted from the Soviet Armies by the hundreds of thousands... 
A good many Ukrainians had at first shown a friendly readiness to volunteer 
for labor in Germany, our informants averred... Volunteering among the 
Ukrainians for labor in Germany was alleged to run as high as eighty 
percent .. .2 

Only a few years ago, especially during he Hungarian revolu- 
tion of 1956, several thousand Soviet troops, in particular those 
consisting of a majority of Ukrainians, Byelorussians and other 
non-Russian nationalities, deserted and went over to the Hungarian 
freedom fighters at the first opportunity. The Poznan uprising in 


_ Poland, the unrest in Georgia and the Baltic States, the rebellions 


in Ukraine and Kazakhstan, the strikes in the slave labor camps 
—all are infallible indices of the extent of the basic weakness of 
the Soviet artificial state, which Khrushchev is trying to hide 
by dint of much threatening about nuclear warheads and by such 
camouflage as his ballet and “scientific” teams, sent here to be- 
guile and lull the American people into political lethargy and “co- 
existence.” 

It is abundantly clear for those who would see that Moscow 
is obsessed with the issue of the captive nations. Khrushchev’s 
ire at the “Captive Nations Week Resolution” would be as nothing 
compared to that evoked by a determined effort on the part of the 
West to place the issue at the top of the “Summit” agenda. 

Some Western mentors, who advocate a “soft” policy with 
Khrushchev less he unleashes a nuclear war against the West, 
maintain that precisely because the captive nations issue is so 
explosive it is to be avoided. This is tantamount, in this game we 
are playing for keeps, to throwing away our most valuable card. 
The Kremlin can be counted upon not to explode, but to take com- 
fort in the many hands they have already won, and to attempt to 
“stack the deck” once again. 

In raising this issue of the captive nations, the West would 
cast a long-awaited light on the general plight of the enslaved na- 
tions to whom the Soviet tyrants have denied the right of self- 
determination and genuine freedom. It would give the Western 
nations a much-needed fund of moral capital, with which to win 
over the colonial peoples, who still see in the Western world an 


2DeWitt C. Poole: “Light on Nazi Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, 
XXV, No. 1 (Oct., 1945), pp. 151-52. 
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“imperialist enslaver,” while they regard the Soviet Union as their 
“friend and liberator.” If the West does not play its top card, 
the victory will go to the Russians by default. 

Finally, there are the captive nations themselves to be con- 
sidered. For several years Soviet propaganda has pounded 
home to them that the Western nations have abandoned them, 
their alleged policy of “liberation” being nothing but a hollow 
thing. If the captive nations are not to regard their lot as final and 
irrevocable, the West must act. 

These are our stakes at the “Summit” meeting. 

The West is facing a ruthless and dedicated enemy who knows 
what he wants. Regrettably, the same cannot be said of the West. 

The enemy knows that if the West presses the issue of the 
captive nations with all the tremendous modern machinery of 
truth at the disposal of the Free World, it means his inevitable 
defeat. 

Does the West have the courage to press home what after ail 
is its most cherished ideal—freedom for all? 





















RUSSIA, THE JEWS AND THE UKRAINIAN 
LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


By LEw SHANKOWSKY 


It takes two to speak the truth— 
one to speak, and another to hear. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU 


1. INTRODUCTION: HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Early in July, 1943, the Red Partisan brigade of Gen. Sydir 
Kovpak'* approached Skalat, a small town in Galicia, then part of 
Frank’s General Gouvernement. The small garrison of German police 
fled from Skalat offering no resistance. The Red Partisans entered 
the town without firing a shot. The remnants of the Jews in the 
Arbeitslager? found themselves suddenly liberated. It was as if 
good angels had appeared in time to save the Jews of Skalat and 
take them under their protection. However, Kovpak’s attack on 
Skalat did not result in the liberation of the town’s Jewish popula- 
tion, for the good “angels” turned their backs on the Jews of 
Skalat, leaving them behind to be massacred by the Nazis. Here 
is the sad tale of what happened in Skalat on a hot summer’s day 
in 1943. 

The Partisans seized the Jewish Arbeitslager, pillaged the Ger- 
man depots and destroyed the German offices. The inmates greeted 
the Partisans with cries of gratitude and tears of joy in their eyes. 
Gen. Kovpak, along with Commissar Simon Rudnev and Col. Petro 
Vershigora, entered the camp and ordered the inmates assembled 
for a meeting. 

“I am greeting you with liberation,” roared Gen. Kovpak. “It 
is the glorious Soviet partisans that have brought you freedom. 
The most heroic sons and daughters of the Soviet people have 
brought you liberation at the points of their bayonets. Hurray for 
Comrade Stalin, our glorious leader in the Kremlin who directs the 
glorious struggle of the Soviet people against the Nazi invaders!” 

“Hurray! Hurray!” agreed the inmates of the Nazi death camp. 


1* All footnotes appear at the end of this article (p. 22). 
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Gen. Kovpak continued: “As you have been liberated by the 
Soviet partisans, you now have to show your gratitude to the 
fighting Soviet people by helping them at every step. In defense of 
your lives you have to turn against the blood-thirsty Nazi invaders 
with arms in your hands and to form the first Jewish partisan unit 
in the Nazi rear. Your main task will consist now of destroying the 
Nazis and their helpers—the Ukrainian nationalists.* You have to 
avenge the ruthless extermination of the Jews, the wholesale murder- 
ing of your next of kin.” Gen. Kovpak ended his emotional appeal 
with the call: “Liberated Jews to arms!” 


There were peasant carts full of arms in the trains of Kovpak’s 
partisan group. The former inmates of the Nazi death camp eyed 
the arms impatiently, anxious to get them in their hands as soon 
as possible. Hearing the General’s call to arms, several Jews rushed 
to the carts, expecting a distribution of arms among at least those 
still able to carry them. However, a bitter surprise awaited them. 


“Halt!” thundered Gen. Kovpak. “You expect me to give you 
arms? There are no arms in my trains for you. My boys and girls 
have not received arms from anybody, they have captured them 
from the enemy. Not only Red partisans, but even the soldiers of 
our glorious army go into positions barehanded, and they capture 
the arms from the enemy and kill him. I advise you to do the same. 
Kill your enemies and capture their arms. And when you are armed 
and organized, rest assured that the Soviet government will help you. 
We have liberated you, but now having freedom from our hands, 
you should kill our common enemies and capture their arms. There 
is nothing else for you to do than to take this inevitable step, 
otherwise you will perish amidst the general destruction of your 
race initiated by the Nazi barbarians.” 


Within a few hours Kovpak’s partisans had left Skalat. Only 
a handful of Jews were admitted into the partisan ranks, only those 
who could prove their connections with the NKVD during the Soviet 
occupation of the town in the years 1939-1941. Some of their relatives 
were permitted to join the band as cattle drivers, but these were 
given no arms. Still others tried to follow the band, but were driven 
away with sticks or even fired at by the partisan rear guard. Some 
of the more energetic men and women made for the countryside, 
but for the great majority of the “liberated” Jews joy ended as 
suddenly as it had come when they saw their Nazi oppressors fleeing 
in panic. These unfortunate people returned to the Arbeitslager to 
await death. They had not long to wait. On the very next day the 
Nazis returned to Skalat and shot all the Jews they found in 
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“reprisal” for their “assistance” to the Red partisans. The Soviet 
“liberation” had turned into a Nazi massacre. 

The Skalat incident became widely known on the territories 
under the Nazi occupation. Rumors of how the Red partisans had 
“liberated” the Jews of Skalat spread like wildfire in ghettos and 
death camps, killing the last hope of the Jews for salvation through 
the intervention of those who fought their Nazi oppressors. In the 
villages and hamlets of Galicia, on their route to the Carpathians, 
the partisans of Gen. Kovpak frequently boasted of how their 
chieftain had refused to take along the Skalat Jews because they 
“neither knew how nor wanted to fight against the Nazis.” Instead 
of displaying sympathy to the victims of ferocious Nazi terror, the 
partisans of Gen. Kovpak had an outright hostility toward Jews, 
ridiculed them as cowards, accused them of collaborating with their 
oppressors, spread hatred, suspicion and distrust of Jews in a man- 
ner akin to Nazi propaganda.* It looked as if all the forces of hell 
had turned against the people of the millennial culture which the 
madmen of the Third Nazi Reich had marked for total extinction. 

The Skalat incident is no invention of anti-Soviet propaganda. 
It has also been corroborated by Jewish eyewitnesses, who recorded 
it in their memoirs. However, Abraham Weissbrod of Skalat tries 
to exonerate Gen. Kovpak and his men. He maintains that the 
partisans refused to take along the Jews of the Skalat death camp 
because “they needed soldiers, healthy men, and not Jews from a 
concentration camp who could barely drag their feet.”* To this 
eyewitness the decision of Gen. Kovpak was of a “military” nature, 
with no political considerations underlying it. However, on analyzing 
Gen. Kovpak’s action in Skalat, which confronted men, women, 
and children with certain death, the sensitive observer cannot fail 
to ask himself: How was it possible for a Soviet general to commit 
such an inhuman act if there were no “higher” reasons for his 
decision? What can be said of this decision when one is sure that 
the General was really able to distribute part of his arms among 
the liberated Jews, seeing that they were able to start fighting for 
their lives to which they had been called by the General himself? 
To what extent did Kovpak’s decision reflect his personal feelings 
for the Jews, though as partisan leader he knew of the audacity, 
initiative and energy of fighting men regardless of their nation- 
ality in the face of death, of their heroism in fight if they knew 
that they were doomed, of their willingness to die for freedom? 
Why then did Kovpak not save the Jews of Skalat? 

To answer this question one has to go a little deeper into the 
essence of Russian Bolshevism. First of all, Russian Bolshevism has 
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always had a low regard for sentimentality. According to Bolshevik 
doctrine, any tendency to be influenced by “feelings” in action must 
be suppressed most emphatically. No “feelings,” even “revolution- 
ary” ones, must play a role in ascertaining and executing the Party 
line. In Lenin’s words, “putting political questions on a sentimental 
basis” leads only to failure, even to catastrophe. Accordingly, 
reasons of expediency must be put over all other considerations, 
including those of a moral or sentimental nature. The Party must 
always be prepared to inflict any amount of harm on any amount 
of human beings if only this appears “expedient.” Or as Stalin 
advised Churchill: “military diplomacy must be able to use for 
military purposes... the Devil himself and his grandmother.” * Of 
co.rse, Stalin himself was never afraid of using all sorts of 
“devils” for his purposes. 

In Skalat, Gen. Kovpak showed perfectly how to use “devils” 
for Stalin’s purposes. Were these purposes only “military”? Not 
in the least. Indeed, it would have been of some “military” advantage 
to arm the survivors of the Nazi death camp and to let them fight 
against their oppressors. This was in the realm of possibility, as 
from Kovpak’s own account we know that he had been ordered to 
mobilize everyone willing to fight the Nazis, and especially former 
officers and soldiers of the Red Army in the Nazi rear. For this 
purpose, Kovpak carried enough weapons in his trains to arm 
2,000 additional fighters. If he refused to distribute these arms 
among the Jews of Skalat and, moreover, if he barred the joining 
of his group by the liberated Jews, then such a decision had to have 
not “military,” but political reasons as its base. It was an important 
political decision and as such could not have been taken by Gen. 
Kovpak alone. Political decisions were the responsibility of Kovpak’s 
political officer, Commissar Simon Rudnev. But such an important 
decision as to whether to save the Jews of Skalat or not could not 
be made by the Commissar only in accordance with his personal 
predilections, but had to be based on the directives of the Commu- 
nist Party, i. e., made strictly in conformity with the binding Moscow 
line. In the light of the Skalat incident as well as of other similar 
incidents exposing a rabid Red anti-Semitism during the last war, 
it is easy enough to conclude that at that time the Kremlin line 
demanded that the Jews be exterminated, and not saved. Whatever 
the personal feelings of Gen. Kovpak and his Commissar might have 
been, they had them strictly under control, and they had not let 
them intrude upon the Party line. For the time being the Nazi and 
Bolshevik interests in the extermination of Jews had coincided. 
However, to keep one’s feelings under control implies also the 
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ability to simulate them. From this point of view we may also 
desmiss Gen. Kovpak as an orator: his little speech to the “liberated” 
Jews in Skalat was nothing less than “his Master’s Voice.” In the 
art of deception Moscow has no equal anywhere. 

The writer is fully aware that his argumentation would be hard 
to accept for many who sincerely believe in Soviet “philo-Semitism.” 
It may seem bombastic for the naive peddlers of the theory of the 
Jewish origin of Russian Bolshevism for whom a Soviet “philo- 
Semitism” is quite a natural phenomenon, a manifestation of 
intrinsic sentiments of the followers for the “founding fathers” 
of their system. It may seem also too complicated for those who 
believe in a Jewish conspiracy to dominate the world and consider 
Red Moscow a partner to it. Such people exclude any possibility of 
the existence of anti-Semitism in the USSR and dismiss all accounts 
of it as mere “Jewish or Zionist propaganda.” However, there are 
still people, and most of them are Jews, who believe in “new” 
Russia’s having wiped away all signs of anti-Semitism. Such people 
would dismiss any account of its existence in the USSR as a piece 
of anti-Soviet propaganda, as a slur upon their beloved Russia, a 
pure coincidence, or a matter of no significance. The fact remains 
that anti-Semitism has always existed in the USSR despite the 
laws making it a criminal offense, and we shall further furnish 
proof that it is no myth. Here we limit ourselves to discussion of 
why the Russians needed the extermination, and not the salvation 
of the Jews during the last war. What were the Soviet reasons 
for using their devils in abundance? 

First, Moscow needed the extermination of the Jews by the 
Nazis for its own rehabilitation in the eyes of the world. The world 
knew that the Nazi Attila came to power (1933) fifteen years 
after another cynical despot sitting in Moscow had instituted a 
gory pattern for Hitler. The world knew that until the horrors of 
the gas-chambers and crematories were instituted by Hitler’s mad- 
men, the rule of the Red Terror was the bloodiest, most murderous 
affair in modern times. Moscow needed something to erase its own 
crimes in world opinion. From this point of view, Moscow was 
helped by Hitler to win a truly golden prize in his picking up where 
Stalin had left off by ordering a wholesale extermination of the 
Jews, Slavs and many others whom the Nazi “supermen” considered 
inferior to their race. 

Second, Moscow needed a continuous extermination of the Jews 
to keep Germany and the Western Allies from arriving at a com- 
promise at the expense of the USSR. During the last war Stalin 
was keenly aware of such a possibility and constantly feared it. 
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This possibility, however, was excluded since the Nazis embarked 
upon a policy of extermination of the Jews which not only aroused 
world opinion against Nazi Germany, but was also instrumental 
in thrusting the ideological concept of the war upon the Western 
Allies. According to this concept the war could have but one aim: 
total defeat of the Nazi-Fascist-Japanese totalitarian alliance, with- 
out any regard for the re-establishment of reasonable political 
conditions throughout the world and especially in Europe. In ac- 
cordance with this concept, the “unconditional surrender” formula 
was accepted in Casablanca, and the Morgenthau Plan in Quebec. 
In the light of later knowledge both proved to be major mistakes 
of the Western Allies’ political warfare. Such mistakes only favored 
totalitarian Russia, whose very practical and imperialistic aims were 
thereby obscured. 

Third, disasters to the civilian population and political troubles 
on the territories occupied by the Nazis were welcome to Moscow, 
since a suffering and discontented population was a potential re- 
inforcement of its forces in the fight against Nazi Germany. The 
fact hardly can be contested that at the beginning of the German 
occupation in the East, the overwhelming majority of the Byelo- 
russian and Ukrainian population, including the misinformed Jews, 
felt indifferent, if not outright friendly, toward the German occupants. 
One of the major reasons for a subsequent complete change of the 
popular attitude was the mass executions of the Jews. People felt 
it as a terrible blow because they had never seen executions of 
such magnitude (the Bolsheviks performed their executions in se- 
crecy). They instilled terror in the population, so much so that 
the Nazis themselves were forced to admit that “sharp measures 
against the Jews, especially the executions, have by now con- 
siderably increased the anti-German mood.”’ There can be no 
doubt that the massacres of the Jews shocked the Byelorussian and 
Ukrainian peoples, even those infected with anti-Semitic prejudice.* 

It must be stressed in this context that the large scale ex- 
termination of the Jews by SS Einsatzgruppen (Task Forces) began 
only after the outbreak of war in 1941. The formal decision to em- 
bark upon a policy of extermination was not taken until March, 
1941, when Hitler was giving the preliminary orders for the in- 
vasion of the USSR. Stalin must have known it as he played wil- 
lingly into the hands of the Nazi exterminators by forbidding the 
evacuation of the Jews from Ukraine and Byelorussia. In Ukraine, 
the Red Army established a military cordon along the Dnieper 
River which did not allow the Jewish refugees to cross the river, 
allegedly in order to prevent them from disturbing the movements 
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of the Red Army. In this way, during the last war, Stalin deliberately 
condemned hundreds of thousands of Jews in the western regions 
of the USSR to death by leaving them behind to be massacred by 
the Nazis.° 

The situation was still more aggravated by the fact that the 
Jewish population in the USSR was largely unaware of the persecu- 
tion and extermination that awaited it at Nazi hands. Throughout 
the period of the Hitler-Stalin friendship, the readers of the Soviet 
press, the listeners to the Soviet radio, the participants in the Soviet 
meetings were kept in total ignorance of the Nazi anti-Jewish 
policies and were wholly misinformed about the treatment of the 
Jews in Frank’s General Gouvernement. It must be emphasized that 
during the time of the Hitler-Stalin friendship, the Soviet govern- 
ment went too far in placating the Nazis by totally refraining from 
any denunciation of Hitlerism, by supplying the Nazi war machine 
with essential materials, and even by extraditing German and Jewish 
Communists to the Gestapo. It is interesting to hear now that it 
was not they but the Zionists who had tried to help the Nazis win 
the war, and helped them to exterminate the Jews throughout Eu- 
rope. Of the many absurd theories and lies which have been pro- 
pounded by the masters of the Kremlin, this one will stand pre- 
eminently as an example of the morbid obsessions tormenting the 
Soviet leaders. However, it will also attest to the fact that anti- 
Semitism has become an inevitable component of the Soviet order 
and has turned into an irreplaceable political weapon in the hands of 
the Soviet government. It has truly become its voice, the voice of 
its master in external and internal affairs. 


2. THE CRUCIAL TEST: RUSSIAN OR UKRAINIAN ANTI-SEMITISM ? 


It was in New York that the writer met the late Prof. Philip 
Friedman, a man of great erudition and a truly scholarly historian: 
His objectivity and his ability to treat controversial topics in a true 
scholarly manner were admirable. We often discussed the complex 
Ukrainian-Jewish relations of the past and were in agreement that 
the resentments of the past are quite able to mar the Ukrainian- 
Jewish relations of the present and to influence them in the future. 
Being also in agreement that the Ukrainians and the Jews now have 
a common enemy in Communist Moscow, we often discussed the 
steps which would be necessary on both sides to improve Ukrainian- 
Jewish relations strictly from the point of view of the present 
situation and of future developments. The Ukrainians will always 
remember the late Prof. Friedman as the man who first acknowl- 
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edged the Ukrainian contribution in saving the Jews at the time of 
the Nazi occupation of Ukraine. The Ukrainians had to wait for 
fifteen years until such an acknowledgment was made; and it ap- 
peared in the works of this highly esteemed scholar.’ 

In one discussion with Prof. Friedman the author mentioned 
the Skalat incident as a proof of the existence of Soviet anti- 
Semitism. Of course, the author of Ukrainian-Jewish Relations 
During the Nazi Occupation was well acquainted with the situation 
in Ukraine under the Nazi occupation and knew of the activities of 
Kovpak’s group from source material. However, his comments on 
the Skalat incident were surprising. Prof. Friedman said, “It is 
right that the Skalat incident was another proof of the existence 
of anti-Semitism among Red partisans, but in the case of Kovpak’s 
group this anti-Semitism could be of Ukrainian origin. You know 
that Gen. Kovpak claimed to be a descendant of the Zaporozhian 
Kozaks and even the Soviet propaganda pictured him as a successor 
to Hetman Khmelnytsky. His group was formed in Ukraine, was 
composed largely of Ukrainians, and even its official designation 
was the ‘First Ukrainian Partisan Division.’ This Ukrainian com- 
position of Kovpak’s group could be the reason for the frequent 
and at times violent manifestations of anti-Semitism among its 
members.” 

“And what about its leaders?” the writer rejoined. “What 
about the leadership of the entire Red Partisan movement? How 
could it tolerate the manifestations of anti-Semitism if it itself 
were philo-Semitic? Or were the leaders of the Red Partisan move- 
ment also Ukrainians?” 

“It was possible that the Soviet leadrship tolerated the virulent 
anti-Semitism of the Red partisans not only to appease it, but also 
with the purpose of diverting the wide Ukrainian popular masses 
from support of the Nazis.” 

Such sentiments from a gifted scholar were disheartening. Prof. 
Friedman knew that Gen. Kovpak was not a “descendant of Zapo- 
rozhian Kozaks,” but a Gypsy and, in addition, an old party mem- 
ber who had fought for the communist cause back in the times of 
the Civil War (1917-1920). His political commissar, Simon Rudnev, 
the real “brains” of his group, was a Russian. The Ukrainian com- 
position of the “First Ukrainian Partisan Division” is but another 
myth. Its nucleus was formed by remnants of the ruling machine 
in Northern Ukraine, and later was reinforced by the officers and 
soldiers of the Red Army who had escaped capture by the Nazis 
in one of the great battles of encirclement, and had been hiding in the 
Bryansk forests on Russian territory. However, if there had been 
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any Ukrainians in the group, if they had even prevailed in it (they 
did not), if the Ukrainian partisans all had been anti-Semites, they 
could hardly have manifested their anti-Jewish sentiments if such 
were not shared by their leaders. 

The author of course told Prof. Friedman of his strong reserva- 
tions with respect to the theory that the Soviet leaders endorsed 
anti-Semitism during the last war only to appease its Ukrainian 
proponents. We hold that such a theory is only a reflex of the wide- 
spread Jewish charges that Khrushchev, if not exactly an anti- 
Semite, was an opportunist who tolerated “blood-thirsty” Ukrainian 
anti-Semitism during the last war to gain Ukrainian support for 
Moscow. Such charges were advanced authoritatively by the Union 
of Former Partisans and Ghetto Fighters in Israel and were widely 
popularized by prominent Jewish journalists in Israel and in this 
country.” 

There is a curious continuance of such accusations in the form 
of ascribing to the Ukrainians under Soviet rule anti-Semitic ex- 
cesses and even persecution of Jews in the Soviet Union. Among 
many allegations of this sort, a case in point is a reportage by 
Patricia Blake which appeared in Life Magazine.’* This account and 
other productions of this sort almost suggest that the Ukrainians 
are masters of their own country, and that they are free to do 
what they wish. This of course is not so. 

One of the most curious items of Patricia Blake’s reportage 
was her account of the desecration of a Jewish cemetery by a “mob 
of Ukrainians” on September 29, 1958, the anniversary of the Nazi 
massacre of Jews at Babyn Yar in Kiev. On reading this, one re- 
grets that neither Patricia Blake nor the editors of Life Magazine 
apparently ever heard of numerous desecrations of Ukrainian 
churches and cemeteries by similar “Ukrainian mobs.’ Ever since 
the final occupation of Ukraine by the Russians in 1920, no less 
than forty churches have been demolished in Kiev alone, among 
them monumental buildings of great artistic value. There is no 
trace in Kiev today of the “Golden Roofed’’ St. Michael’s Cathedral 
from the 11th century, of the Holy Trinity Church of 1184, of the 
splendid structures of the “Kozak Baroque” style (such as St. 
Nicholas Cathedral, erected by Hetman Ivan Mazepa in 1690), of 
SS. Peter and Paul Church from 1640, of the Bratsky Cloister of 
the 17th century, and of many others, demolished by the Russian 
Commhnists out of national and religious hatred for the Ukrain- 
ians.** The Ukrainians did not blame the Jews for all this destruc- 
tion on the ground that such Jews as Kaganovich or Khatayevich 
were Moscow’s bosses in Ukraine or on the ground that the city 
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administration of Kiev, which carried it out, was almost wholly 
(90 per cent) in the hands of Jews. The Ukrainians know that the 
real culprit behind this terrible blow at Ukrainian culture was 
Moscow. 

However, there is an urgent necessity to discuss another aspect 
of Patricia Blake’s account. We start from the fact: Life’s reporter 
was informed in Kiev that a “mob of Ukrainians’ had desecrated 
a Jewish cemetery on the anniversary of the massacre of Babyn 
Yar. But why should the Ukrainians celebrate the anniversary of 
the Nazi massacre of the Jews? The only logical answer to this 
question would appear to be that in the hotbed of “historic” 
Ukrainian anti-Semitism the people shared and continue to share 
the Nazi’s feelings toward the Jews and therefore they approved 
and continue to approve of the Babyn Yar massacre. It is a fact 
that there exists a widespread belief among Jews that the Babyn Yar 
massacre was carried out amidst the cheers of many Ukrainians. 
In his excellent and exciting best seller, Exodus, Leon Uris twice 
mentions the massacre of Babyn Yar as having been carried out 
to the accompaniment of Ukrainian cheering.’* For the record, 
the simple truth, in contrast to the stereotype from which even 
Leon Uris could not free himself, is that the massacre found 
neither approval nor exultation among the Ukrainians of Kiev. On 
the contrary, it shocked them profoundly. People were appalled by 
the mass execution, and began to predict that a similar fate would 
befall them once the extermination of the Jews had been completed. 
In fact, the massacre of Babyn Yar caused a complete change of the 
disposition of the Ukrainians toward the German occupants, switch- 
ing almost overnight from friendliness to hostility. The Nazi 
“liberators” suddenly appeared in their true colors as crazed bar- 
barians and hangmen, and the hope of the enslaved Ukrainians for 
freedom rapidly began to evaporate. 

In her penetrating ‘“novel-chronicle” of Kiev in 1941-1943, an 
outstanding Ukrainian woman-writer depicts the changing mood 
of the Ukrainian population under the Nazi occupation. Here a 
Ukrainian in her book speaks: 


... There was not a person in Kiev who did not abhor, who inwardly 
did not shudder at Hitler’s butchery of the Jews... Who could have expected 
such a disaster? It was the small traders who had remained, those who dreamt 
of their own shops, those who had no favor with the authorities, former 
bourgeois, malcontents, doctors, teachers, those who were unable to bribe 
their way out. Why did they stay if not for a better chance than they had had 
under Stalin? No, the bloody bath of Hitler has not pleased the Kievans, 
and the voices of malicious joy which Hitler might have expected, are missing. 
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Hitler behaved abjectly with the Jews. It would have been better if the Jews 
had left the city, for then this could not have happened .. .15 


Truly, who could have expected such a disaster? Besides Hitler, 
only Stalin. Consequently, not the Ukrainians, but Stalin’s agents 
in Ukraine had every reason to approve of the massacre and to 
cheer it. And they did. 


That there exists a hotbed of anti-Semitism in Ukraine is an 
another example of the technique of the Soviet Big Lie. Believing 
it is equivalent to believing other forms of the Soviet Big Lie, such 
as that “The US. is a police state,” that the State Department is 
full of fascists,” that “the FBI uses Gestapo methods,” that “the 
U.S. Army waged germ warfare in Korea,” or that “the Americans 
plan to conquer the world for the benefit of Wall Street,” and the like. 


The canard of Ukrainian anti-Semitism is intended to smear 
the Ukrainian liberation movement. It was successfully propagated 
at the time of the Ukrainian War of Independence (1917-1920) 
and it is being used now because the Ukrainian people have not 
ceased to struggle for their liberation. Moreover, the aim of Soviet 
Big Lie is also to sow hate, distrust and division throughout the 
world, in spite of all professions of peaceful intentions coming 
from Moscow. Why not instigate the Jews against the Ukrainian 
liberation movement and the Ukrainians against the Jews? Why 
not neutralize the potentially powerful Ukrainians under Soviet 
rule by making them a prime target for Soviet-sponsored anti-Ukrain- 
ian propaganda in the world? Why not make them a scapegoat. for 
Moscow’s own crimes, including the crimes of its own rabid anti- 
Semitism? 

It is necessary, therefore, not to remain silent when the black 
clouds of the “infamy” of the Ukrainian people and the Ukrainian 
liberation movement roll again over the world. It is necessary to ask 
a question: Is there an “eternal,” “permanent,” “historic” Ukrainian 
anti-Semitism? How deeply has anti-Semitism taken root among the 
Ukrainian people as a national, individual, or group passion? If it 
exists, what is its provenance? Is it autochthon or was it implanted 
from abroad and by whom: the Germans, the Russians? In other 
words, there is a need for a crucial test, a test to determine whether 
the alleged “Ukrainian” anti-Semitism is “Ukrainian” as such. There 
are 840,000 Jews still in Ukraine, and their lot must not be neglected 
by either Jews or Ukrainians. The writer intends to answer these 
questions. 

[To be concluded in the next issue] 
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ECONOMIC VULNERABILITIES 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


By LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


There are absolutely no grounds for American complacency 
about the expanding economic base of imperialist Russian totali- 
tarianism. To some this may seem as an extreme observation and 
perhaps an alarmist statement for one to make. But the overall 
fact is that in the context of present and foreseeable conditions the 
increase of economic power and resources in the Soviet Union is 
a growing serious threat to the security interests of the United 
States and the Free World. By virtue of a totalitarian disposition 
of resources, this threat becomes magnified even in the face of any 
accelerated economic growth in the Free World area. Those who 
smugly display an indifference to this economically based threat are 
usually not only unfamiliar with the total economic picture of the 
Soviet Union but also are incapable of relating the economic data 
to the permanent cold war being waged by Moscow. As a matter 
of fact, it would amaze them to learn that the danger on economic 
grounds existed even before the appearance of the hysteria-inducing 
sputniks. : 

To maintain this general grounded position does not mean 
placing any credence in the blusterous propaganda issuing from the 
twisted lips of Khrushchev, Mikoyan and the lesser minions. Their 
propaganda on the growing superiority of the “Soviet economy” 
over that of the United States, on the vibrancy of their economic 
system as against the alleged senility of Western capitalism, on 
the winning competitive strength of socialism over capitalism, in- 
deed, on their progress toward communism itself, can safely and 
without serious rational question be relegated to the department 
of Potemkin Village economics. As all other things, economic data 
are subject to the distortions and exaggerations of Moscow propa- 
ganda which still serves as the paramount vehicle for the Russian 
cold war enterprise. Its use of such data is not unlike that of its 
progress in missiles, calculated to instill fear, sow doubt, spread 
confusion and, above all, to mould a respectable impression among 
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the nations and peoples in the Free World of a monolithic, invul- 
nerable and invincible power. 

Yet stating all this contradicts in no way our initial point on 
the senselessness of remaining complacent and indifferent toward 
the type of industrial and economic achievement realized so far 
by colonial Moscow. In this respect, the foremost problem facing us 
is that of carefully separating the propaganda chaff from the true 
grain of economic reality. Its solution involves not only a balanced 
handling of the economic data on the Soviet Union but also a 
scrupulous observance of certain ruling distinctions grounded in an 
historico-political framework of analysis. Once having accomplished 
this, we shall find ourselves in analytic position to assess validly 
the economic achievement of imperialist Russia and to take seriously 
the growing economic power posed by its empire. This realization 
and awareness will in turn necessitate a systematic search for 
economic weaknesses which can feasibly be converted into active 
vulnerabilities conducing to our favor in this sealed struggle. A 
valuable by-product of this kind of methodical investigation is the 
vastly stronger position we could assume in countering Moscow’s 
propaganda in the sphere of economic ideology, particularly among 
the underdeveloped nations. 

Thus for our purpose here, namely the determination of the 
economic vulnerabilities of the Soviet Union, it is necessary to fol- 
low closely the above line of analysis. This can be done by (1) con- 
sidering certain essentials of the so-called economy of the Soviet 
Union, (2) defining the nature of economic vulnerability and the 
conceptual context of our analysis, (3) furnishing the basic em- 
pirical contents of this context, and (4) establishing the paramount 
points of economic vulnerability in the Soviet Union. It is unfortunate 
in a way that most of our economic analyses of the USSR are 
pursued in a vacuum of abstractionist thought which ignores the 
most fundamental historical and political developments surrounding 
Moscow’s domination over captive nations and peoples. From a 
formal point of view, this of course has certain advantages: from 
a policy-making viewpoint, it can be—and is—most misleading, 
especially for the purpose of utilizing opportunities of cold war 
advantage as provided by the enemy’s economic vulnerabilities. 


ECONOMIC ESSENTIALS OF THE USSR 
The usual definitional assumption that the economic structure 


in the Soviet Union is a national one like ours is a fundamental 
error. Comparisons on the basis of this assumption lead to a dis- 
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torted economic picture which benefits the aims of Russian propa- 
ganda and also conceals certain intrinsic vulnerabilities in this 
structure. For the present, however, we shall view the economy ia 
the USSR as an entitative object and any comparisons drawn be- 
tween it and our economy will be done so with this major reserva- 
tion. 

Some economists refer to the USSR economy as a “command 
economy,” essentially a centrally directed economy with the highest 
priorities determined by political objectives. With the same thought 
in mind, it is more precise to call it a war economy, one which has 
continually functioned to meet the cold war requirements of total- 
itarian Russian imperialism. The cold war phenomenon did not 
originate in 1947 when most Americans first became aware of its 
existence. Indeed, other nations and peoples were targets of it 
even before Soviet Russia salvaged the territorial base of the old 
Russian Empire and built the legalistic facade known as the Soviet 
Union. It is no wonder that for almost forty years the standard of 
living of the different nations and peoples in the USSR lagged far 
behind that of the smaller European countries, not to speak of the 
larger ones. Increases in industrial capacity and production over 
these years did not redound in the form of consumer good dividends 
to the underlying population. Unlike that of the United States, the 
economy in the USSR is a cold war economy where consumer in- 
terests possess no directive force in its orientation. 

In the most recent period there has been much discussion 
about the economic benefits of Khrushchev’s so-called liberalization 
program. Those impressed by it immediately point to the doubling 
of the house-building rate, added investments in food production, 
the reduction of hours of labor, greater job mobility, the institu- 
tion of instalment credit, and increases in pensions and peasant in- 
comes.' Some even go farther to project these marginal concessions 
into a tendency of evolutionary development that by some magic 
will transform the Soviet Union into a more democratic and peace- 
ful state. The bounds of human illusion are sometimes indefinable. 
However, no one can deny that the extent to which these con- 
cessions are made, to that extent some consideration must be given 
to their marginal effects upon investments in heavy industry. To 
be sure, in absolute terms some diversion of scarce resources is 
involved. But to expect the Moscow regime to seriously sacrifice 


1For such economic data, see Comparisons of the United States and 
Soviet Economies, Hearings, Joint Economic Committee, 86th Congress, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1960, p. 292. 
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some of its global political requirements by any such major diver- 
sion of resources would be rather naive. 

As shall be seen, the pressure for a higher standard of living 
in the USSR is an important factor with which Khrushchev is at- 
tempting to reckon by means of balanced calculation and pragmatic 
control. The pitifully low standard of living there has always been 
a sore and vulnerable spot in Russian Communist propaganda. It 
is true, as one writer puts it, “To Khrushchev and his colleagues, 
the concessions which have been made are part of the search for 
the most effective way of pursuing the aim of overtaking the West 
and winning the support of the uncommitted world.” * However, 
for Moscow’s own global objectives as well as for a correlative im- 
pact upon the underdeveloped countries, the emphasis is—and will 
indefinitely continue to be—on more product for expanded industrial 
capacity in a hectic rush for recorded “growth” and an ostensible 
proof of the type of system the underdeveloped areas should imitate 
and adopt. This emphasis will provide additional resources for 
Moscow’s worldwide cold war operations. And the concessions, in 
addition to concealing somewhat the propaganda sore spot, are 
primarily purposed to function as a carrot dangling before an ex- 
ploited donkey in the hope that more intensified efforts might be 
exacted from the laboring populace. 


Viewing the forest rather than the trees, this is the only sound 
interpretation that can rationally be given to the available data. 
Moscow’s statistics, though somewhat more informative now than 
in the past, continue to be marked by fraudulent distortions. As 
other media of formed impressions, they are a tool of Moscow’s 
propaganda. Nevertheless, from them one can glean the salient 
economic directions of Russian Communist totalitarianism as out- 
lined above. Our official estimates place the Soviet GIP (gross im- 
perial product) at about 45 per cent of the GNP (gross national 
product) or roughly about $225 billion. This is a liberal estimate; 
a lower GIP is probably truer to fact. On the basis of analyzed 
directives of the Seven-Year Plan, the GIP is to rise to about 50 
per cent of our GNP by 1965 and to about 55 per cent by 1970. In 
the past decade, the Soviet GIP increased at an anuual average rate 
of approximately 7 per cent, roughly double that of the U.S. GNP. 
Its industrial growth was higher, at about 9 per cent; and it is 
estimated that by 1970, assuming a U.S. industrial growth at 
4% per cent per annum, Soviet industrial output would reach 


2Nove, Alec. Communist Economic Strategy, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1959, p. 8. 
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about 60 per cent of ours. Despite current Moscow boasts of oper- 
ating at over 50 per cent of our present level and also despite our 
liberal official estimates of about 40 per cent, it is reasonable to 
assume that its present industrial output is only 0.33 that of the 
U.S. In characteristic Potemkin Village economic display, the cul- 
tural exhibits of the USSR show, by far, more of what Moscow 
would like to have than what it presently has or in this decade 
could have in depth and impressive volume. 

Judging by these estimates, and without even making the 
necessary basic definitional qualifications of the economic entities 
compared, it would seem that there is not much cause for undue 
concern on our part. No doubt, estimations and guesstimations 
have their sparkling aspect of a numbers game in the field of Soviet 
economics. Growth increases always imply some base level, and 
we know that the base of industry in the USSR still is a compara- 
tively low one. Without raising the pertinent and basic question 
of “growth for what?’, equally spectacular examples of economic 
growth can be found in Western Germany and Yugoslavia. More- 
over, considering the relatively few commodities analyzed, the com- 
parisons usually drawn between the USSR and the U.S. are on an 
inadequate statistical basis. The rich diversity and quality of goods 
produced here are conspicuously lacking in the Soviet Union. In 
terms of fundamental human values and the function of any 
economic system to serve personal ends efficiently and equitably, 
there is really no basis of comparison between our system and the 
totalitarian technocracy in the USSR.* And when we are concerned 
with the question of vulnerabilities of the USSR, quantitative in- 
dicators of output, growth, and so-called economic progress are 
certainly not reliable indicators of the real power and strength of 
a contrived political body such as the Soviet Union. 

Admitting all this, our totalistic viewpoint nevertheless cannot 
but stress the danger involved in the economic development of 
Russian technocratic totalitarianism. This composite viewpoint in- 
sists that the most fundamental economic factors and their rela- 
tionships be constantly borne in mind. As shown by this writer 
and others, these factors are the volume of investment, the distribu- 
tion of the additional resources, and the standard of living.* For 


3 See the very perceptive article by a former Soviet Ukrainian economist 
Konstantyn Kononenko, “New Plans of Moscow Attest to Failure, Not Success,” 
The Ukrainian Quarterly, September, 1959, Vol. XV, No. 3, pp. 226-240. 

4Discussion by Leon Herman, Hans Heymann, and L. Dobriansky on 
“Soviet Russia’s Seven-Year Plan,” Congressional Record, June 4, 1959, pp. 4747- 
4749. 
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comparative worth the total amount of output is not as important 
as its peculiar distribution. In the present Seven-Year Plan the 
total capital investment by 1965 is to amount to about 1,970 billion 
rubles, or about 81 per cent over the 1952-58 total. In 1959, capital in- 
vestment in the Soviet Union about equaled U.S. industrial in- 
vestment. What is significant, however, is the fact that percentage 
distribution of investment by economic sector in the USSR will 
remain the same as in the 1952-1958 period. About 43 per cent of 
the total investment is destined for heavy industry as against only 
3 per cent for light industry, the rest being allocated to agriculture, 
transportation, and housing. The major direction continues to be 
one of rapidly expanding capacity, and herein lies the threat by 
virtue of the added resources that would accrue to Moscow’s use 
in its global cold war operations. 

It is not our intention to analyze the Seven-Year Plan here, 
but the problems suggested by it are essential to our understand- 
ing of the possible areas of Soviet economic vulnerability. The plan 
itself is in part a cover-up for the failure of the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan. As concerns the needs and wants of the underlying popula- 
tion, it substantially repeats the promises of all previous plans, 
except for the carrot-dangling concessions noted earlier. It promises 
an increase of about 40 per cent in average real income, but this 
is largely predicated on a 70 per cent increase in total agricultural 
output by 1965, an outcome that will scarcely be attained. Although 
in absolute amounts consumer goods will be increased by 1965, 
the 3 per cent allocation of investment in light industry indicates 
in itself the planned neglect of many consumer items even up till 
1970. In 1958, the population in the Soviet Union had available 
to them only about 0.33 of the total goods and services consumed 
in the United States, and their per capita living standard stood at 
about one-fourth of ours. The total income of the Soviet populace 
has increased over that of 1928, but it is evident that the purchasing 
power of the average wage income—now about $70 per month—has 
lagged noticeably behind. Moscow’s propaganda on the 1970 goal 
of approaching U.S. living standards is as brash and fatuous as 
was Khrushchev’s TV appearance in Washington at the close of his 
visit last year. 

Forty years of promises of material betterment for the popula- 
tion under Moscow rule is definitely an area of vulnerability. A new 
high-income class has emerged at the expense of the laboring popula- 
tion whose efforts are exploited to advance the dubious glories of 
the ruling Russian state. Also, ramified consequences of any marked 
increase in standard of living upon totalitarian socialist planning 
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and eterprise are being adroitly precluded. The inherent weakness 
in the technocratic totalitarian structure nevertheless exists. Khru- 
shchev himself occasionally takes public cognizance of it. “Com- 
rades”, he said to an audience in Czecho-Slovakia,” would it be bad 
if to a good theory of Marxian-Leninism we attach a piece of meat 
and a good piece of lard, along with a little milk; than even the 
most thick-headed, lazy good-for-nothing could learn Marxist-Lenin- 
ist theory.” Aside from the ideological trappings, Marxism has noth- 
ing to do with the operations of technocratic Russian totalitarianism. 
What is important is the essential fact that a heavy exploitation 
by —taxation—easily 46 per cent of every ruble value in a con- 
sumable good—exists to maintain the totalitarian structure and 
Moscow’s imperialist ambitions. Western propaganda has not suf- 
ficiently developed these aspects of a basic inherent weakness, es- 
pecially among the underdeveloped countries, to justify calling this 
area a live vulnerability. 

By dangling the carrot of consumer goods concessions Moscow 
hopes to inspire an increase in the productivity of labor where 
sheer mechanization could not. In the present plan, as under the 
preceding five year one, such enhanced productivity is necessary 
to the realization of its production goals. The plan contemplates 
an increase of about 47 per cent in industrial productivity per capita. 
It is most doubtful, to say the least, that this means would con- 
tribute in any pronounced measure to this productivity end. In 
industry, the USSR employs about 20 per cent more labor than 
the U.S. and produces, to make a liberal estimate about 40 per cent 
of our total production. Heightened labor productivity involves also 
a residual factor. Just as extensive mechanization is no complete 
substitute for a fair remuneration to workers, so the process of ex- 
panding capacity and increasing capital per worker cannot in itself 
guarantee the necessary changes in the skill, application, and train- 
ing of labor and also efficient management. These, too, affect labor 
productivity. Traditionally being excellent copyists and wholesale 
borrowers from others, the Russians will attempt to rapidly institute 
automation on a large scale in order to cope with the general 
problem of increased productivity. Pinpointed in the machine tools 
industry at relatively little cost, such an attempt will doubtlessiy 
produce some quick results. On a grand scale, however, the endeavor 
requires the heavy capital of time. 

The economy in the USSR is afflicted by numerous problems, 
but this does not mean that there are, consequently, an equivalent 
number of points of possible vulnerability. The same applies to our 
economy and its many problems. For the USSR, outstanding prob- 
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lems of adequate and economically distributed labor and capital 
resources, imbalances and stresses, short mineral supplies, rational 
allocation, the prospect of diminishing returns, the need for ac- 
celerated agricultural production and many other problems can be 
cited. The current promise of a reduction in labor hours to 35 per 
week by the end of this decade appears rather hollow in the face 
of an acute labor shortage. Due to birth losses, the heavy death 
toll in the last war has left its mark in the smaller current intake 
of new labor. In the mad rush to maximize industrial growth, the 
economy has been greatly overstrained and the mass of dispropor- 
tions and uneconomical relationships accumulated over the years 
is now being acutely felt. A greater portion of gross investment in 
the future will necessarily have to account for the depreciation 
and obsolescence of old factories; the noticeable trend toward 
diminishing returns will be only partially offset by new techniques, 
such as synthetics and the like; decentralization efforts, such as 
they were, have by no means resolved the perennial problem of a 
rational allocation of resources and the sins of regionalism continue 
to reflect the deep-seated organizational strains in the structure of 
the economy; resources in short supply, as, for example, coking 
coal and iron ore, will doubtlessly require increasing investment 
costs; and agriculture, an area of longstanding lag and difficulty, 
could scarcely provide both the produce for a higher standard of 
living and trained labor for industry which, to meet ’65 goals, 
demands an additional twelve million. 

A detailed examination of each of these areas cannot but 
produce results which, in the aggregate, would show a highly dis- 
located economy simmering with numerous basic weaknesses. These 
in turn form the economic explanation for Khrushchev’s play for 
indispensable time and “coexistence” in the diplomatic sphere. They 
demonstrate, too, a good deal of foolishness in the uncritical com- 
parisons drawn between the U.S. economy and that in the USSR. 
Where, for instance, in the former only 10 per cent of the labor 
force is required to produce farm output that exceeds, at that, by 
one-third the total agricultural output of the USSR, which em- 
ploys about 50 per cent of its total labor contingent, or over 45 
million farm workers, comparisons on the basis of sound economic 
principles are almost precluded. To take another illustration, road- 
building has multiple uses and requires enormous capital, but in 
the distorted economy of the USSR, the amount of paved roads 
still is far behind that of Great Britain. One could multiply these 
examples to easily prove the different natures of the economies in 
the U.S. and the USSR. Except for the one particular mentioned 
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earlier, the growth of the USSR economy is surely not a real cause 
for neurotic thinking even among our academic economists. A long- 
run perspective is alone necessary in this regard. The average an- 
nual rate of growth per man-hour in the United States has been 
2.3 per cent since the turn of the century, while in the USSR it has 
been 1.7 since 1928. Compound interest projections, as one writer 
urges his readers to engage in, may make for mathematical calis- 
thenics as concerns the recent growth trend in the USSR, but it is, 
plainly, poor economic thinking.’ Such thinking is as warped as 
the overproduction thesis used by Varga and others to predict a 
deep crisis in the U.S. in 1958.° As a matter of fact, the data of 
the ’50s already show a slowing down in the average annual growth 
of the economy in the USSR. 


ECONOMIC VULNERABILITY AND A PROPER CONCEPTUAL CONTEXT 


Weakness, whether economic or any other type, is only a 
potential vulnerability. In a sense, it is subjective, and for it to 
become a real point of vulnerability, an objective stimulus is required. 
As noted above, numerous weaknesses exist in the USSR economy, 
but these, within a totalitarian framework, cannot therefore be 
regarded as actual vulnerabilities. Many of them have existed for 
sometime, and the failures and myopia of Nazi German policy 
during the war showed that a wholesome stimulus was required to 
convert them into active and decisive vulnerabilities. Thus, simply 
to cite the weaknesses in the usually misleading comparative analyses 
are virtually worthless in terms of present requirements in the 
unending cold war. The most essential weaknesses must be con- 
centrated upon in our propaganda and intensively analyzed for the 
world at large to be concretely familiar with them. At the present 
stage, nothing more could decisively place Moscow on the defensive 
and actually on the run both with regard to pressures from within 
and its connivings in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. If we fail 
to do this now, vainly hoping that changes in the Soviet Union will 
somehow meet our illusory expectations, this writer has no doubt 
that at a considerable disadvantage we shall be compelled to do 
this later. 

Programmatic action designed to transform weaknesses in the 
Soviet Union into economic vulnerabilities would necessitate, how- 


5 E.g., Campbell, Robert W., Soviet Economic Power, Houghton Mifflin, 
1960, p. 53. 

6 The Western Economy and Its Future As Seen by Soviet Economists, 
ed. by Richard G. Stolt, Intl. Film & Publishing Co., Montreal, 1958, p. 21. 
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ever, a radical change in our conceptions with regard to the eco- 
nomy of the USSR. Maximum returns on such action could only 
be realized by the adoption of a proper conceptual context in line 
with historical development and truth. Much of the present economic 
output in the USSR is actually produced in a historical vacuum, 
in effect, serves the end of economic information without adequate 
and realistic interpretation and perspective. From this complete 
socio-economic viewpoint, to compare the economy in the USSR 
with that of the U.S., to speak in terms of relative gross national pro- 
ducts, to suggest that compared outputs in industrial and agri- 
cultural pursuits represent true yardsticks of relative power posi- 
tions are not only conceptually misleading but for sane policy 
purposes also nonsensical. 

The economy in the USSR is an empire or imperialist economy, 
not a national one. In the light of persistent integrationist trends 
beyond the borders of the USSR, the imperial economic threads 
woven by Moscow even extend beyond the USSR as such. Thus, 
for pure conceptual reasons apart from obvious pragmatic ones, 
to compare the economy in the USSR with ours makes as much 
sense as comparing the economy of the United States in the nine- 
teenth century with that of the British Empire. Yet this is the 
state of our analyses today. Although his conclusions are politically 
wanting, Walter Kolarz at least shows soundness in basic concept 
by titling his work on the Soviet Union, Russia and Her Colonies. 
His economic observations make real sense because of his historical 
grasp of the situation, as, for example, when he points out that 
the “heroes of the October Revolution and of the Civil War in the 
non-Russian territories of what is now the Soviet Union were 
primarily Russian or people of non-Russian nationalities who had 
severed their links with their nation of origin and adopted Russian 
culture.” 7 Of the latter, there were only a sparse few. 

It is not enough, therefore, to stress that ours is a consumer- 
oriented economy whereas theirs is a cold war economy. For the 
purpose of developing vulnerabilities, it is essential to bring into 
sharp contrast their empire economy as against our national eco- 
nomy. The captive non-Russian nations in the USSR, which have 
long been subjected to the economic colonialism of Moscow, by far 
meet the standards underlying the idea of a nation than most of 
the emerging independent states in Africa. Yet, considering the 
growing enthusiastic interest shown by many circles in the USS. 
in these emerging states, it is evident to what extent our concepts 


7 Russia and Her Colonies, Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 1952, p. 8. 
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lag and our primary interests are misdirected. Moreover, the valid 
and suitable empire concept allows for a more accurate and realistic 
comparison in economic strength between the Russian Communist 
Empire, which includes mainland China and the so-called satellites 
in Central Europe, and the Free World Alliances. The total in- 
dustrial production of the Empire is only about 25 per cent of total 
world output. By 1965, it will be only slightly higher, with the 
Free World still producing over 70 per cent of the total. On this 
conceptually sounder basis of comparison, rather than the invalid 
basis of U.S. vis-a-vis USSR, the economic picture assumes a dif- 
ferent light, although the aforementioned danger in the use o2f 
augmented resources still remains. 

Many students uncritically turn to individual commodities for 
their usual comparative analyses. Without its internal colonies or 
satellites, Russia’s production of steel, for example, would be less 
than that of Free Europe. On the total empire scale, in 1958 total 
world production of steel amounted to 273 million metric tons, of 
which the Communist Empire accounted for only 30.2 per cent 
(USSR 20.1 per cent, external satellites 6.1 per cent, mainland 
China 4.0 per cent). Though a poor year for us, the U.S. alone ac- 
counted for 28.4 per cent and Free Europe 32.1 per cent. By 1972 
the USSR is supposed to produce close to 120 million tons; U.S. 
capacity in 1959 was already over 140 million tons. Employing the 
conceptual scales advanced here for other individual commodities, 
our analysis would show even more glaring discrepancies, so chasmic 
in character that current exaggerations of so-called Soviet economic 
growth would look worse than pallid. But, again, this thesis for 
a balanced socio-economic picture in no way depreciates the danger 
involved in Moscow’s totalitarian canalization of resources for cold 
war objectives. 


BASIC EMPIRICAL CONTENTS OF THE CONTEXT 


The empire concept and the framework of reference embraced 
by it call for a different and more rewarding direction of research 
than what is presently taking place. Economic relations between 
the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic and any or all of 
the captive non-Russian nations in the USSR would now be the 
focal point of scholarly attention. Its results on colonial exploita- 
tion and economic imperialism within the USSR would form the 
basis for a very pragmatic cultivation of one of the foremost 
vulnerabilities of the Soviet Union. The countervailing impact of 
this on Moscow’s economic propaganda in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
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America would unquestionably be tremendous and at relatively little 
cost. Khrushchev’s many nonsensical utterances on the superiority 
of the Soviet system, accelerated economic growth over the past 
forty years, socialist happiness and similar tripe would instantly 
boomerang against this background of Free World information 
and propaganda.*® 

The development of this research and study dimension would 
reveal, too, the unusual concentration of vital resources in Russia's 
non-Russian colonies. Without these colonies and resources, Russia 
itself would be a second or third rate power. Economic parasitism 
and exploitation enable it to bluff diplomatically a great power 
status, and most amazing is the degree to which Free World powers 
have fallen for this. Without Ukraine, Turkestan, White Ruthenia, 
the Baltic nations, and the Caucasus, Russia’s agricultural base 
would, relatively speaking be no more than that of a united Germany. 
The coal deposists in Ukraine’s Donets Basin, Turkestan’s Kara- 
ganda and elsewhere would be a heavy subtraction from its annual 
coal output. The iron ore of eastern Ukraine and Transcaucasia, the 
oil of Azerbaijan and Idel-Ural, the over 90 per cent mangenese of 
Georgia and Ukraine, the over one-half copper, lead, zinc, silver 
and other resources in Turkestan, all these and more of colonial 
resources play the major role in Moscow’s posing as a great power. 
You cannot find a circulating text in our universities that realistical- 
ly enumerates these basic resources in terms of the useful Rus- 
sian non-Russian categories proposed here. The few more specialized 
and historical works available on this score are helpful introductions 
to the type of work needed.® 

A sufficient yardstick of the importance of this type of analy- 
sis is furnished by the national economy of Ukraine, the largest 
non-Russian nation in the USSR. Of all-Union production in 1958, 
it accounted for over one-half pig iron output, 56 per cent ore 
mining, 31 per cent manganese, 43 per cent hard coal, 53 per cent 
coke, 27 per cent mineral fertilizer, 47 per cent caustic soda, 23 per 
cent tractors, 78 per cent long-haul locomotives, and in agriculture, 
over 25 per cent meat and milk and 70 per cent sugar beets.’° In 


8 See author’s lecture on “The Vulnerabilities of Russian Communism” 
before the National Strategy Seminar, Congressional Record, September 15, 
1959, pp. A8253-55. 

9 See Kononenko, Konstantyn, Ukraine and Russia, Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, 1958, p. 240; Chirovsky, Nicholas L., The Economic Factors ‘n 
the Growth of Russia, Philosophical Library, New York, 1957, p. 178; Smal- 
Stocki, Roman, The Captive Nations, Bookman Associates, New York, 1960, 
p. 118. 

10 Radyanska Ukraina, Kiev, December 3, 1958, p. 2. 
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per capita production of wheat, sugar beets, potatoes, milk and 
butter, this nation of over 40 million even exceeds the United 
States. Present stress on metallurgy, chemicals, and natural gas 
production indicates that Ukraine will assume important percent- 
ages of all-Union product in these fields. In exports, the national 
economy of Ukraine sends products to about 55 countries and its 
percentage ratio of total USSR exports for 1958 were rather high 
in many commodities: pig iron 93.8 per cent, rolled steel 56.5 per 
cent, iron ore 98.2 per cent, coal 47 per cent, coke 53.4 per cent, 
sugar 68.1 per cent. It appears that Moscow utilizes its colonies 
to the utmost in implementing its global objectives. Their role in 
the type of economic warfare being built up by Moscow against the 
Free World is well nigh crucial. 


PARAMOUNT VULNERABILITIES IN Moscow’s EMPIRE ECONOMY 


Through propaganda and various political and diplomatic 
means, the Free World, and particularly the United States, could 
easily convert the many economic weaknesses of the Soviet Union 
into active vulnerabilities. This isn’t the place to show in concrete 
form how this could be done, but the few pointers given in this 
article should be sufficient to stimulate any imagination. Of all the 
weaknesses, the most essential for development is the economic 
colonialism that provails in the USSR. At a time when Moscow is 
attempting to impress the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America with its brand of economy, a full-scale development of 
this inherent weakness appears almost the natural thing to do. In 
addition to this, the exploited peasantry and agrarian individualism, 
the burdensome arms cost and politically motivated scientific feats 
of disproportionate cost are points of weakness worth exploiting. 
In a basic economic sense, dealing with human values, the situation 
in the USSR today is substantially no different—by degree and in 
aspects it is even worse—than that of the previous Russian Empire 
prior to 1914. Some American scholars, such as Thorstein Veblen, 
had a sound comprehension of the Russian Empire then, and their 
observations could be easily applied now." This is singularly lack- 
ing in much of our current economic output, a good deal of it 
being developed on false and unrealistic premises and, consequently, 
of little use in cold war programming. 


11 Dobriansky, Lev E., Veblenism, Public Affairs Press, Washington D.C., 
1957, p. 357. 
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Our failure to reshape our basic conceptions with reference to 
the USSR will doubtlessly lead us into several shortsighted ventures 
contributing to the further expansion of the economic monster 
which we have only too often helped in the past.’* This course will 
insure only a minimum of vulnerability, despite the existence of 
numerous economic weaknesses. It will afford Moscow the time it 
is playing for in order to consolidate and to some extent over- 
come its present economic problems. Nevertheless, the time will 
come when, after a series of shock treatments, we shall be forced 
by disadvantageous circumstance to consider the course of working 
for and building up vulnerabilities. There can be no doubt of this. 
The wiser thing to do, of course, is what must be done now. 


122A forceful presentation of this is provided in a short thesis which 
deserves publication: Wilkerson, Sister Marie Jerome, The United States Con- 
tribution to the Soviet Economy, Marquette University, Milwaukee, p. 53. 











THE “SUMMIT” CONFERENCE 


By CLARENCE A. MANNING 


In the summer of 1955 the leaders of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and the Soviet Union met at Geneva to solve the 
problem of Germany and to end the cold war. It was during the 
first administration of President Eisenhower and at the time when 
Bulganin was the Prime Minister of the Soviet Union. Yet despite 
all the rules of protocol Khrushchev was invited as the First Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party to attend. The meeting took a some- 
what leisurely course and finally some decisions were made which 
provided for the reunification of Germany. It was left to a meeting 
of Foreign Ministers to work out the details. This failed utterly, 
for at almost the same time East Germany under its Moscow-picked 
rulers declared its full independence and neither Bulganin nor 
Khrushchev was able “to thwart the will of the people” and proceed 
with the process of unification. It was obvious that the whole pro- 
cedure at the “Summit” was a planned farce, planned in advance in 
case the West did not agree with the Soviet propositions. 

In 1957 talk began again of a “Summit” Conference, this time 
including the prohibition of atomic testing. When all seemed well 
arranged, Khrushchev flew off to Peiping, the “Summit” meeting 
was postponed and instead, the long continuing conference at Geneva 
began on the ending of atomic explosions. It is still going on with 
no visible results, for the conferees have not yet reached the main 
points of discussion. 

In the autumn of 1958 Khrushchev, now the recognized dictator 
of Soviet affairs, definitely demanded that in six months the free 
world abandon Berlin as a “free city’’ within the East German state 
or Moscow would act unilaterally and support Communist East 
Germany with arms, if the West objected or did not recognize the 
settlement. The West refused to recognize the ultimatum and Khru- 
shchev very considerately withdrew the deadline but indicated that 
action would have to be taken soon. To avoid trouble, Macmillan 
visited Moscow and after a succession of compliments and insults 
by Khrushchev became convinced that Khrushchev really wanted 
peace. The result was the stalemated conference of Foreign Ministers 
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at which the West proposed concessions without demanding anything 
definite in return, the visit of Khrushchev to America and the 
promulgation of what Khrushchev for purposes of his own propa- 
ganda called the “spirit of Camp David,” a phrase designed to 
separate his peaceful and polite treatment by President Eisen- 
hower from the unpleasant reception that he received in many 
quarters. The result has been the setting of a date for a new 
“Summit” Conference and for a return visit to the Soviet Union 
by President Eisenhower. 


Whether any of the expected decisions will be taken may well 
be doubted and in fact no one can even be sure that the meetings 
themselves will take place. If Khrushchev feels that he will not gain 
what he desires in prestige or substance or that he can embarrass 
the Western leaders to his own advantage, he can find any one of 
several ways to escape the conference and do it to his own glorifica- 
tion and the exaltation of his love of peace. 


The preliminary maneuvering is already under way with the 
representatives of the United States, Great Britain, France and 
West Germany trying to arrange a common front for the “Summit” 
meeting, perhaps without too much success. There are still many 
events on the schedule including a visit of Khrushchev to France 
and of General de Gaulle to Washington. There are still dragging on 
the negotiations for ending atomic explosions at Geneva and in 
April there is a meeting of a disarmament conference to discuss 
various plans including Khrushchev’s own favorite one of total dis- 
armament without inspection. The activity will last until the final 
moment and we can be sure that there will be no results in advance 
of a “Summit” meeting, but preliminary storm clouds are multi- 
plying. 

One is to be found in Cuba. It makes little difference whether 
Fidel Castro is himself a Communist or not. His inordinate vanity 
and anti-Americanism has laid him open to the blandishments of 
Mikoyan and there is still a question whether he may not be en- 
couraged under his commercial agreement with Moscow to bring 
Communist military technicians into Cuba, at least in the field of 
aviation. Likewise his withdrawal from the general accord of South 
America as to delegates for the Security Council opens up chances 
for breaking Latin American unity and increasing anti-American 
and pro-Communist feeling in the hemisphere. Undoubtedly the 
visit of President Eisenhower to South America may have had some 
effect on this situation but at present Khrushchev can be well 
satisfied. 
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Another storm signal is to be found in Germany, where the 
Russians have turned over to East Germany the control of passes 
for the Western military missions in Potsdam. The French have 
reacted by limiting the Soviet mission in their zone at Baden-Baden. 
The United States has protested but as yet not acted and the British 
are hoping for a peaceful compromise, for they still believe that 
Khrushchev wants peace. The Soviet action was a peculiar com- 
mentary on the interpretation of the “spirit of Camp David” but 
was in line with Khrushchev’s position that the purpose of the 
“Summit” Conference is only to ratify Khrushchev’s desires as the 
only peaceful means of solving the German problem. 

Another headache for the West and a relief to Khrushchev is 
the missile controversy in the United States. This has gotten quite 
out of hand on both sides. It has already involved not only the 
leading figures in the armed forces and outstanding scientists but 
also the President and the leading members of Congress. Such dis- 
putes are always more bitter in an election year but the charges 
and countercharges are especially disturbing in such a dispute which 
cannot be satisfactorily grasped by a public opinion which has no 
precedents to guide it in this particular field. The purely recent 
development of long range missiles and the spectacular achievement 
of the Russians make it impossible for even the best educated to form 
a fairly objective opinion both at home and abroad. If the Russians 
pull off another spectacular feat before the Conference, it will con- 
fuse public opinion still more and we must remember that the po- 
litical conventions occur less than two months after the date of the 
proposed conference and that the United States is at its weakest 
during the period of campaigning. 

Yet it would be unfair to say that all the headaches are in the 
West. Khrushchev made his trip to Asia directly to counter the 
effect produced by President Eisenhower and from the newspaper 
reports, he has not found everything to his liking. He has boasted 
so much of the unity of the Communist world that the neutral states 
such as India have not disassociated as strongly as it would seem 
from the moves of the USSR and China. Ukraine and Hungary seemed 
far away to Asia but Tibet and Kerala are closer; so too are the Chi- 
nese threats to Indonesia and the increased bitterness in Khrushchev’s 
remarks in India, Burma and Indonesia suggest that the anti-Com- 
munist nationalists are gaining strength in those lands. We do not 
need to assume any split between Moscow and Red China for Moscow 
in presenting its peace policy to Europe left the way open for Red 
China to make the next conquests but those conquests arous:d 
antagonism in the countries at which they were directed and these 
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have not turned to Moscow to be the impartial arbiter as Khru- 
shchev hoped. 


Then too the general situation at home may not be altogether 
to his liking. He can afford to ignore any unrest in the satellite states 
for his experience at the time of the Hungarian uprising showed 
him that his original impulse to suppress the Poles by force was 
right. When compromise there was followed by the movement in 
Hungary, he saw that he had to fight or the Soviet colonial empire 
would collapse. He chose action and the free world contented itself 
with verbal protests. So he can feel safe there but all is not well 
within the Soviet Union. How serious this is we cannot tell but the 
apparent demotion of Belyayev and Kirichenko may be indicative 
of something, either of another failure in agriculture (it would not 
be Khrushchev’s first) or some opposition to his increased methods 
of Russification at home. Perhaps too we are witnessing something 
analogous to that phenomenon of the Stalin regime when all of his 
personal entourage of Georgians except Beria disappeared in one . 
way or another and Beria was the first victim after Stalin’s death. 
Perhaps Khrushchev who made his career as the “Hangman of 
Ukraine” is now finding it expedient to rid himself of his Ukrainian 
tools whom he took to Moscow with him. 


Hints of something of this sort may be found in his foundation 
of a University of Friendship for students of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The conception speaks of kindness and support for foreign 
students but it also offers a way to isolate these students from the 
regular life of Soviet students and thus return them to their native 
lands without allowing them to come in contact with any unpleasant 
aspects of Soviet reality or engage on one excuse or another in the 
daily life that is going on around them. The very concept savors 
of those schools which were created previously in imperialistic lands 
for training students who would be prepared to do the work of their 
masters. At the best it will be a school of propaganda, at it worst 
a Potemkin university, staffed by selected Communists for loyalty 
instead of scholarship. 


Finally there is the French atomic bomb. It is still unknown 
how de Gaulle envisages the atomic might of France. Khrushchev 
has certainly tried to learn this on his visit to Paris and so has 
President Eisenhower after the de Gaulle visit to Washington. 


Any or all of these potential storms may become real at a mo- 
ment’s notice and grow naturally or be inflated into reasons why 
the conference at the “Summit” should not be held as planned or 
there might be an honest illness of one of the leading participants 
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to upset the schedule. Yet assuming that all remains calm, what 
are we to expect? 

Optimists (and these include idealists, pacifists and Russia- 
firsters) are arguing that under the Soviet situation it is only the 
boss of the Communist Party that can afford to make any conces- 
sions to the non-Communist world. They stress in various ways the 
fact that Khrushchev’s prestige prevents him from commissioning 
any agent, even the Foreign Minister of the USSR, to offer any 
relaxation of tension and that Khrushchev when negotiating person- 
ally with the top political leaders of the Western powers can easily 
be more complacent and offer something. 

On the other hand, the reverse may be equally true. If the 
leaders of the democratic West meet an absolutely unyielding 
Khrushchev, they will be tempted as in so many other conferences 
to try to find some formula which will allow them to appear before 
their own people with something to their credit. It is not perhaps 
in the character of either Eisenhower or Macmillan to report back 
in plain words that negotiations with Moscow are impossible and 
that there is nothing but Khrushchev’s determination and willing- 
ness to wait that makes peace even possible for a moment and that 
peace will be ended when he desires, unless the West yields. That 
would not be twentieth century diplomacy and a surrender as at 
Munich would be equally disastrous to them politically and even 
more disgraceful on the eve of an American election. 

The German problem is as simple as was the problem of Poland 
or any of the satellite states, the abiding by the results of a free 
election. Stalin promised it. Khrushchev and Bulganin agreed to it 
at Geneva. But a free election to the Russians means the election of 
that candidate selected by the Communists and put into office by 
the typical Communist methods of violence and fraud. When Mr. 
Herter speaks of free elections in Germany under the supervision 
of the United Nations, what countries are to speak for the United 
Nations and serve on the necessary committees? Is it to be such 
“neutrals” as Poland, Albania, or other states of the Communist 
bloc or some of the weak and uncommitted states looking for inter- 
national recognition as Burma or Guinea? The experience of the 
free world with United Nations committees in the case of the Korean 
armistice or Indo-China does not give confidence that the system 
would work in such a delicate situation as in Germany. 

Khrushchev, following the Leninist doctrine that only the Com- 
munists can speak for the people, has already made it clear that 
once an area has adopted Communism or had Communism forced 
upon it, the people of that area can never be abandoned by their 
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Communist brothers. A free election in Germany therefore means 
one that the Communists can control or which they can undermine 
as they did in the Czechoslovakia of Benes, by placing their own 
men in the key positions. Any acceptance of such a system by the 
West would be a triumph for Khrushchev, a defeat for the West 
and the removal of Western Europe from the free world, whether 
it is conceded openly or is camouflaged in the name of peace. 

The Berlin situation is even more delicate. The Russians acting 
through their Moscow-appointed East German regime can choke off 
the Western sectors of the city at any time that they can be con- 
fident that the West has lost the right and the power to force their 
way into the city by air or land and thus support the population. 
The West cannot abandon the two million free Germans there and 
it can scarcely make any new agreement which is dependent upon 
the good faith of the Communists and the “spirit of Camp David.” 
The Communists would feel themselves entirely in the right if they 
signed a secret agreement on Berlin with the American Commu- 
nists, for they represent the people of the United States and any 
agreement with the American government is with the imperial- 
istic and capitalistic enemy and so lacks validity. 

It is the same with the other questions of stopping atomic 
explosions and disarmament. Khrushchev is for both but against 
any practical inspection of installations or events within the Com- 
munist area on the ground that they involve the creation of a 
capitalistic spy ring on Communist territory and that this is un- 
pardonable at the same time that the Russians are developing more 
and more their spies and agents abroad. 

Unless Khrushchev is prepared to reverse his policy on major 
points, as the optimists hope, it is hard to see what the West can 
offer which will not increase Soviet prestige and arrogance and 
put them in a better position for their next act of aggression. From 
this standpoint the “Summit” Conference must end in a stalemate 
or a Munich. Concessions by the West will enable Khrushchev to 
proceed with his plans for taking over Berlin, then Germany and 
then Western Europe. A stalemate will allow him to proceed with 
his plans for doing it unilaterally until he is stopped by force and 
with the Western fear of nuclear warfare, it is very unlikely that 
the Western leaders would seriously consider the possibility of such 
action. Either way Khrushchev stands to win a real victory and 
the West in its present mood can only look forward to a scrap of 
paper at the best. 

Yet the situation is not as hopeless as this sounds but it is 
for the West to take the offensive and make clear to Khrushchev 
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that it does not accept Kremlin domination of Eastern and Central 
Europe. The Muscovite butcher has always shown himself sensitive 
to all attacks on the character of his rule. His bitterness at Geneva 
in 1955 and his reactions to the “Captive Nations Week Resolution” 
show this. That should be a signal for the West. The West should 
make it clear in words of one syllable that East Berlin must be 
removed from the “German Democratic Republic” and placed on 
the same status as West Berlin. It must make clear that it will 
consider talking over the unification of Germany only on the lines 
agreed to at prior conferences, while the Big Four were cooperating. 
Finally, the West must demand that the free elections promised by 
Stalin in the satellite states will be held and the way cleared for 
the removal of the Moscow-picked diplomats of the “people’s de- 
mocracies” from the Western capitals pending proper elections in 
those countries. 

The basic idea of this is the elimination by the West of its 
false belief that Soviet Russia, in order to breathe easily, must be 
surrounded by friendly states, which is also too often interpreted 
by Moscow to mean Communist and Russian-dominated states. A 
corollary of this is the idea that if tensions can be reduced the 
Kremlin hold on the satellite states will be weakened and in time 
they will evolve toward a system that to some degree recognizes 
elementary human rights. That idea was undoubtedly one factor in 
the mind of George Kennan in his article in Foreign Affairs on the 
containment of Communism. 

As against him, we may cite the great Russian historian, 
N. Karamzin, who one hundred forty years ago protested in A Letter 
of a Russian Citizen to Alexander I, when the latter after the Con- 
gress of Vienna wanted to erect a Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Ka- 
ramzin declared in no hesitating manner that the withdrawal of 
full Russian control of Poland voluntarily would involve the dis- 
memberment of the entire Russian Empire and the recreation of the 
old states including the Khanate of Kazan. 

Khrushchev agrees with Karamzin as he has shown in Buda- 
pest by his order for a Russian attack on the rebels and his boast- 
ing of it on his visit last winter. He shows the same policy in his 
new orders on education and on Russification. It is only the West 
that dreams of such a transformation. Khrushchev knows it is im- 
possible and hence he will not even listen to any talk of freedom 
for the satellites except on such conditions that will allow him to 
add to their number. In this he is a faithful disciple of Lenin. 

For nearly ten years the West has tried to solve the problem 
of international gangsterism by compromises and discussions of 
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fringe problems. The result has been the spreading of Soviet in- 
fluence far beyond its borders, until the situation may be approach- 
ing the catastrophic. It is high time for the West to change its 
tactics and itself take the offensive at points where it knows 
Khrushchev is sensitive. He regards the “Summit” Conference as 
a means of humiliating the West and forcing it to underwrite Soviet 
demands. He will even try to bring in, as he hinted in Indonesia, 
the heads of more states to make his victory more complete. It 
should be the policy of the United States and the West to treat 
any discussion of Berlin and Germany not as a step toward relaxa- 
tion of tension but as a step toward the holding of real elections 
and the extension of democracy to all the captive states with 4 
clear inference that this will include the “independent Soviet Re- 
publics” such as Ukraine even if it displeases the Russia-firsters who 
regard the unity of Russia as the main prop of a future order. 

This means the reversal of the Western policy of the past and 
unless Soviet power is indeed all that Khrushchev has boasted, it 
will lead not to war but to the relaxation of tensions. Stalin pre- 
ferred to end the Berlin blockade rather than risk a clash on land 
and sea with the West. If Khrushchev prefers war, it will be either 
in the assurance of final victory or a sign of desperation. Just as 


Munich encouraged Hitler, a new surrender would encourage the 
new tyrant Khrushchev with his Communist hordes of supposedly 
brain-washed people. If the West believes what it says of the power 
of freedom and of truth, it can prove that faith and once again 
the power of the human spirit will be vindicated and a free world 
will be able to tackle the problems of the atomic age with new con- 
fidence and a new trust in their fellow men. 





RED FLAGS OR BLUE 


By KENNETH V. LOTTICK 


The lionizing of Nikita S. Khrushchev during his American 
visit by some segments of the population points up the fact that 
a great many citizens of the United States do not understand even 
vaguely the implications of a victory for world communism. 

Leaders in business and education should know that coexist- 
ence is impossible and that the triumph of communism or any other 
species of world totalitarianism means that their heads will be first 
to roll. The reason for this is simplicity itself. American business, 
founded upon an ideology of free enterprise, and backed by three 
centuries of historical traditions, is to be “buried” by Nikita Khru- 
shchev or his successors. Do not think that the exponents of this 
system through which America has produced the greatest economic 
and social organization the world has ever known would not be 
buried too. 

American education—and rightly so—is committed to the de- 
velopment of the spirit of political, social, and economic freedom. 
The principles of these three freedoms (to which freedom of religion 
is inherent) are defended daily in the public schools of the United 
States both by the democratic organization of these schools and by 
dedicated teachers whose chief task—and an inspiring one—is to 
preserve, inculcate, and perpetuate this ideology of freedom. The 
communist system could never tolerate such leaders. They would 
have to be “buried.” 

This high educational principle is well stated in a handbook 
for teachers published under the sanction of State Superintendent 
Rex Putman of Oregon. Teachers must “imbue their students with 
a deep and sincere love of their country. They must emphasize the 
sanctity of the individual as a part of the philosophy of a free 
people. This mandate stands in direct contradiction to the untenable 
concept of an omnipotent state controlling the lives, thoughts, and 
actions of each of its citizens... These ideals and principles are 
expressed in the Constitution, laws, institutions, and customs of the 
people of the United States of America...” 
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American teachers should remember that they—like one of the 
greatest early Americans, Thomas Jefferson—when they accepted 
the cause of education, “swore upon the altar of Almighty God 
eternal enmity” to the forces of autocracy and oppression. Do not 
think that the adversary will let this pass. Be sure that in the 
cubicle fastnesses of whomever the present Gerhardt Lislers are, 
and in the little black books of the men of Moscow their names are 
inscribed first. Don’t forget Khrushchev’s threat—omitted by the 
interpreter—at the Press Club in Washington. 

Dr. Nicholas Nyaradi, Director, Institute of International Stu- 
dies, Bradley University, in an address to American teachers a few 
months ago, substantiates all this. Speaking of the events in Hun- 
gary, he said: 

“At a Budapest party members of the freedom movement and 
the representative of the Soviet locked horns. As a parting shot 
the Communist legate inquired, ‘And what kind of tree grows in 
your back yard, foolish one?’ 

“ ‘Why, I don’t quite remember offhand. Chestnut, I believe.’ 

“ ‘Well, no matter. Get this,’ snarled the Russian, ‘when we con- 
solidate our power, you'll find yourself hanging there—you and 
your American friends.’ ” 

Strangely enough, this makes sense. It means that our enemies 
recognize the danger to their way of life offered by men devoted 
to an idea: the philosophy of freedom and individualism. When men 
will not be swayed, either by the hope of personal gain or fear of 
the consequences, they stand on that highest of all moral principles 
—that of a vigilant freedom. Like the patriots of ’76 they too are 
prepared to declare “all men are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights—among them, Life, Liberty, and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness...” 

The red flag denies these natural heritages. Under the pretext 
of becoming a “dictatorship of the proletariat” it became absolute 
over its own people. It will do the same to any other men of any 
nation or conviction, who dare to doubt its assumed mission. Its 
flag is red, not, as we have sometimes been told, because it represents 
the common ties of brotherhood, but because it has been drenched 
(as in Hungary and Poland) by the life fluid of its victims: those 
who unsuccessfully defended themselves. 

There still is hope—hope for the triumph of a blue flag and 
its eventual overthrow of the forces of discord and destruction. In 
the hierarchy of colors that designate academic orders, education’s 
tint is blue. So, too, is the banner of United Nations. This significance 
surely is not merely coincidental. Nor should the azure of the 
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American national standard be overlooked. Blue is emblematic of 
heaven; it is a symbol of man’s greatest desire and his progress in 
this direction. This desire, as expressed by the noble prophet Isaiah, 
rather than Nikita S. Khrushchev, needs repetition here. 

Yet indeed modern man does begin to appear slightly obsolete 
when his rapid material progress is compared to his slow spiritual 
development. The American people are not innocent of this diversion. 
In a few quarters the effort is being made to overcome this imbalance. 

Only through a liberal education (and to the ancients, liberal 
meant liberating), founded upon reason and sustained by faith in a 
power greater than themselves, may men ever reach the highest 
goal. The Greeks called this aspiration Eudaimonia, a term which 
a great modern philosopher, Robert Ulich of Harvard, tells us is in- 
adequately translated “happiness.” In the Greek Ew signifies the 
good, while daimon means spirit. It combines doing good, doing 
things well, and consequently being happy. This is not a hedonistic 
or passive attitude, however, with the connotation of personal com- 
fort a la Omar Khayyam, but “possessed by, and able to live with, a 
good spirit.’”” Needless to say, Hudaimonia does not appear to be the 
goal of World Communism. 

Men (and this is the real purpose of education) “endowed with 
theoretical and practical wisdom will, if contemplating the world 
around them, pierce its surface and try to reach its deeper dimensions 
(this was Thoreau’s objective in his life at Walden Pond). In so 
acting they will not only give their fellow men the best of them- 
selves, but they will realize values of objective and general charac- 
ter.” We in America believe these objectives may be found through 
our type of individualism and the Judaeo-Christian system of ethics. 

One may connect and equate Eudaimonia with the Logos—a 
term signifying the greatest Truth, both in Greek philosophy and 
in the Christian religion. Hence ‘education, in the sense of master- 
ing one’s self and his environment, is ultimately based upon rational 
and moral decisions of which the human race, and only the human 
race, can avail itself because of its affinity to a universal Logos.” 
The Soviet system expressly denies all of this, both in its dialectic 
and in its educational practice. (A quick look at the USSR pedagog- 
ical handbook ] Want to Be Like Stalin will convince the doubters 
immediately). 

The blue flag we have been talking about is the exact symbol 
of Truth—the search for which becomes an impossibility within the 
regimented state. The enemy unequivocally rejects reason and faith. 
These are anathema so education becomes a prostitute in the per- 
petuation of their poisoned pottage. World Communism hates and 
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fears infinity and immortality which it sneeringly condemns as “pie 
in the sky.’”’ Even nature is perverted through a new biology of 
Lysenkoism, re-established again in the USSR, which teaches a 
scientific impossibility. 

Many American businesses utilize advertising techniques that 
are in themselves a part of the liberalizing force of art and humanism. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and Abbott Laboratories commission 
paintings for both promotional and educational purposes. Container 
Corporation of America and First National City Bank of New York 
use fine art as the focus of their advertising copy. Container Corpora- 
tion is well known for its “Great Ideas of Western Man” series which 
now is ten years old. Naturally business expects a return from its 
investment; however, the media used represent bona fide efforts at 
mass liberal education. Call it one of the by-products of capitalism 
if you wish; the fact remains that the American culture has been 
strengthened and enriched thereby. 

Marcus Aurelius Antonius, in the day of a great period of world 
peace—the Pax Romana, could write in his Meditations: “The reason, 
in respect of which we are rational beings is common; if this is so, 
common also is the reason which commands us what to do, and 
what not to do; if this is so, we are fellow citizens; if this is so, 
we are members of some political community; if this is so, the 
world is in a manner a state...” 

This Kingdom of the Mind, dependent upon education for its 
maximum fruition, is not the Communist concept of the world state; 
theirs is material, ours is ethical; theirs requires an Orwellian 
(1984) type of sanction for its continuance; a liberalizing education 
—in the complete sense—is its own sanction. 

American education, even in this frightful era of war and dis- 
cord—so different from the little world of Marcus Aurelius—has 
within its power the weapon for furthering the great cause against 
the enemies of reason and faith. 

Indeed, the schools are the strongest single force in any state, 
be it free or unfree. When Truth, and the spirit of unrestrained 
inquiry, the privilege of choosing one’s party and profession, and 
—above all—the will to fight for these “inherent rights” are the 
basic objectives of a pattern of education, however contrived, the 
issue cannot long remain in doubt. 

These goals—symbolized here by the blue—represent nothing 
new or strange. It is the historic allegiance to such principles, in 
the economic as well as the social, ethical and political sphere, that 
built the early American character. Continued adherence to this 
doctrine is America’s strongest weapon. Nor is it a secret weapon; 
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our enemies may well consider its potential as greater than any in- 
tercontinental missile or bomb; when Mr. Khrushchev looked beyond 
the vapid and the vacuous personalities who made Roman holiday 
for him, he must have observed it. This is why the Communist 
leadership attempts to disorganize, distract, and demoralize us, to 
spread the false hope of a new sense of security and relaxation. 

Exactly one hundred years ago, John Stuart Mill wrote on the 
folly of belittling men and mankind. “A state which dwarfs its men 
in order that they may be more docile instruments in its hands, 
even for beneficial purposes, will find that with small men no great 
thing can really be accomplished.” (On Liberty, 1859). 

It is the significance of free men that is of greatest concern to 
American economics and American education in this age of conflict. 
This is why your name is written in the communist black book. 

















ECONOMY OF UKRAINE IN 1959 


By BoHDAN W. CZAJKOWSKYJ 
Introduction 


We shall endeavor to analyze the national economy of Ukraine 
for 1959 not from the viewpoint of a statistical status of the 
Ukrainian SSR, but from the viewpoint of the dynamics of its 
development. The principal lines of development of the individual 
branches of the economic life as well as the tendencies nurtured 
therein, which compel the adversary, Communist Moscow, to make 
concessions—are for us the most important phenomena in analyzing 
the theme. They are giving a special shape not only to the economy 
of the Ukrainian SSR, but they also are determining new roads 
which the economy of Ukraine will take in the near future. 

The changes which have lately occurred in the Ukrainian SSR 
are not exclusively a Ukrainian phenomenon. They are above all 
an expression of the general internal situation of the USSR ex- 
pressing the impossibility under the existing conditions to recon- 
cile communist doctrine with practice. In the national republics this 
situation is aggravated by the unceasing pressure of the national 
aspirations of the non-Russian nations. 

Life itself breaks the most important principles of the com- 
munist economic system, and Khrushchev is compelled to retreat, 
however gradually, from the classic theory of communism. But 
each retreat of necessity entails a series of new demands which 
in turn complicate further the so-called socialist economy. 

In order to understand better the processes operating in the 
national economy in 1959, we must first briefly review the back- 
ground of the economic development of the USSR in the second 
half of the 50’s. 

.y 

In the last few years, with the development of the national 
economy of the USSR we have seen not only the growth of bureau- 
cracy, but also a demand by economic managers on lower echelons 
for more rights not only in the field of labor and in participation 
of leadership, but also in the share of profits in the various branches 
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of the Soviet economy. Concessions on the part of the government 
and the party in the field of agriculture also stimulated industrial 
managers to more vigorous activity. The failure to satisfy these 
demands led to complete indifference as to the results of productivi- 
ty, which in effect contributed to the failure with which pro- 
duction in many branches of economy met and created a serious 
danger to the economic system of the USSR as a whole. 

The growth of all branches of economy in the Union Repub- 
lics created such powerful economic organisms that they could no 
longer be managed from Moscow under the conditions of full 
colonial subordination. The Communist Party was losing the capacity 
not only to direct but also to influence the state and the tendencies 
of development of agriculture, industry and the other branches of 
the economy of the USSR. The centrifugal tendencies of the enslaved 
nations and their aspirations to freedom, took advantage of the situa- 
tion and amid the bureaucratic maze complicated the extremely dif- 
ficult situation of the party. The apparatus of the state bureau- 
cracy refused to submit to the directives of the party both in the 
center in Moscow and in the lower echelons in the rayons. To save 
the prestige and influence of the party Khrushchev decided to 
liquidate the bureaucratic administrative centers in Moscow, retain- 
ing at the same time the party center, while the direction of economic 
enterprises was handed over to the local organs, which were sub- 
ordinated to the party organization. 

In subordinating the national economy to the party Khrushchev 
took the gre&t risk that the party and leading economic personnel 
on lower echelons would cease to be spokesmen and representatives 
of the interest of Moscow and would, instead, wage a struggle for 
the liberation of their own countries from the colonial enslavement 
of the Kremlin. 

That Khrushchev fully realized that such a danger existed and 
tried to take all precautionary measures against such a possibility 
is attested to by a series of measures undertaken even before the 
introduction of economic rayons. In this action he relied above all 
on the capital which he made, according to the old capitalist precepts 
of the world, the principal guardian of the Soviet economic system. 
The centralized finances, which also means a centralized budget 
system, taxes, financial planning and the tike—all had to insure 
the Kremlin against any surprises on the part of the national re- 
publics. In every economic rayon in the national republics was 
placed a representation of the State Bank, controlled from Moscow, 
whose purpose was to see that “in all cases of operational maneuver- 
ing the limitations established by the State Bank should stem from 
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general state interests, overcoming the local tendencies to utilize the 
credits for building up reserves of material values...” 

Did Khrushchev succeed in insuring Russia and its “general 
state interests” against Ukrainian “local tendencies?” Were there 
people in Ukraine who, after the long years of enslavement and the 
conditions of party bureaucracy which precluded any possibility of 
developing private initiative, could take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity and secure some new positions for Ukrainian economic life? 
The answer to this question will be found if we analyze the changes 
in the economy of Soviet Ukraine in recent times, above all in the 
aspects of its growth and a certain independence, which will con- 
stitute the principal object of this article. 

The relief for collective farmers made the latter a powerful 
element in the Soviet economy not only as mass consumers, but 
especially in Ukraine, as powerful rivals with the state economic 
system. The increase of individual initiative in effect made for the 
growth of new and heretofore unknown activities which are swiftly 
realizing what the state cannot or does not want to realize. 

When the value of the individual began to be evaluated not 
because of his theoretical knowledge of Marxism-Leninism but for 
his productive effectiveness, great opportunities presented them- 
selves to energetic and enterprising individuals to break the taboo 
laws of the socialist economy with impunity and to bring to the 
fore the significance of the individual in the formulation of eco- 
nomic processes in the Soviet economy. Although these changes are 
characteristic of the entire Soviet Union, they all had their origin 
in Ukraine and were initiated by the Ukrainian masses. The fact 
that in the transformation of the economy of Soviet Ukraine we 
find the national element at every step, whether in conscious or in 
unconscious manifestation, is an extremely important phenomenon 
for us indicating the strength and depth of the independence ten- 
dencies of the Ukrainian people. 

When we speak about the positive features of the development 
of the economy of Ukraine, we must pay attention to one particular 
element. We believe that everything which develops its economic 
potential creates strength for Ukraine. But we do not for a mo- 
ment forget that today Ukraine is a part of the USSR empire and 
the increase of the power of Ukraine is at the same time an in- 
crease of that of the USSR. But this becomes conditional when the 
national element enters into play which grows not in arithmetic 
but in geometric progression with the economic growth of the 
Republic. In this lies the live strength of Ukraine and the source 
of the future weakness of the Soviet Union. 
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The theoretical basis of the existing process in the economy of 
Ukraine, specifically the retreat from communism in the theoretical 
field, which gave the ideological impetus practical realization, has 
been extensively discussed in the past year by Ukrainian economists. 

“It is necessary above all to eradicate finally the still existing 
divergence of the political economy of socialism from the actual 
economic processes. The political economy, which fails to provide 
generalization of the basic tendencies of development of socialist 
economy, cannot have a real and active significance,” wrote O. Ko- 
roid (“Basic Tendencies of Economic Research,” pp 31-39 Ekonomika 
Radyanskoi Ukrainy, No. 3, 1959). 

Not so long ago in the USSR the law of values was recognized 
only in the sphere of circulation and was denied in the sphere of 
production; now it has been accepted in Ukraine that the criterion 
of the system of wages in all branches of the national economy is 
direct remuneration for the results of production. 

Where the problem of the relationship between supply and 
demand was not adequately taken into consideration some time ago, 
now it is stressed that with the establishment of prices the socialist 
state cannot afford not to take into consideration the principle of 
marketing. The view prevalent heretofore that under socialist con- 
ditions the solvent demand of the population should be preceded by 
increase of productivity is being condemned as erroneous. To main- 
tain such a view is “to recognize that economic disproportions and 
market difficulties are the characteristic traits of the socialist eco- 
nomy... Inasmuch at it is not always possible to satisfy fully in- 
creasing demand at the expense of increase of production, a neces- 
sity arises for the establishment of prices on the basis of the rela- 
tionship between the law of supply and demand. The absence of 
correspondence between supply and demand engenders queues be- 
fore stores and speculation; the struggle against speculation by ad- 
ministrative means alone produces no telling effects... On the 
other hand, the price should regulate the opposite phenomenon of 
hoarding of merchandise in magazines” (V. Kononenko: “On the 
Problem of Value and Price,” EHkonomika Radyanskoi Ukrainy, 
No. 3, 1959, pp. 73-80). 

More extensive rights of the central directing organs of the 
Ukrainian SSR came about with the decentralization processes in 
the Soviet Union. Today about 97 per cent of industry, 90 per cent 
of capital construction, all of agriculture, forestry, trade and almost 
all communications are subordinated to the Council of Ministers of 
the Ukrainian SSR. The plans of the Republic envision also taking 
over railroad and maritime transport, which is now under Union 
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direction. The Central Statistical Administration of the USSR re- 
ceives accounts only from an insignificant number of industrial and 
construction enterprises under all-Union control which are located 
in Ukraine. 

In connection with this a series of new tasks arose before the 
Statistical Administration of the Ukrainian SSR, such as the com- 
piling of statistics of social product and national income as well 
as the appraisal of the economic potential of the republic. At the 
conference of state planning officials of the Union Republics in the 
spring of 1959 in Moscow a conflict erupted between the Union 
State Planning representatives and the spokesmen of Ukraine and 
other republics. The latter rejected the demand of the USSR to 
evaluate the dynamics and level of national income in the repub- 
lics with gross receipt tax, as they contended that without 
them the index of the economic development in the republics is artifi- 
cially lowered. The other point in dispute was the study of inter-re- 
public economic relations, which would have a direct bearing on the 
improving of the balance method in the planning of the national 
economy of every individual republic and would reveal the privi- 
leged position of the Russian federation and the colonial status of 
the republics. 

At present the State Planning of the Ukrainian SSR has 
tackled in a practical manner the elaboration of the national income 
of the republic for 1959-1965. Thus Ukraine will be able to establish 
such characteristics of important data of national economy as re- 
lation between consumption and accumulation, the income of pro- 
ductive and non-productive spheres; the balance of cash income 
and expenditures of the population; funds for consumption by the 
population of the basic agricultural products, the balance of labor 
reserves, the income of the state as well as of the cooperatives and 
collective farm sectors. 

The establishment of economic regions (RNH) is one of the 
steps already attained toward a partial emancipation of Ukraine. 
The economic zoning of the USSR is by no means an invention of 
Khrushchev; its history dates back to the beginning of the Soviet 
Union and reflects the struggle of Ukraine against all-Union State 
Planning as far back as 1924, when Ukraine and Kazakhstan ob- 
jected to the division of their territory, whether according to the 
plans of GOERLO or of the State Planning of the USSR, rightly 
considering that such a division threatened the economic and poli- 
tical integrity of the republics. The 30-odd-year struggle of Ukraine 
for the integrity of its territory was crowned with success in 1956, 
when the plan of economic zoning accepted the inviolability of 
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Union Republics borders, the concord of economic zoning with ad- 
ministrative-political and territorial division and geographic posi- 
tion. The plan of decentralizing emerged not from the party, but 
from economic circles, which demanded the creation of new organs 
which would rely on local contingents rather than be directed from 
one center. 

A project (1957) to create branches of the State Planning 
Administration of the USSR, especially in those economic regions 
where the so-called “local tendencies” were reaching the point of 
danger, met with failure. When the super-republic economic groups 
were created (for instance, in Byelorussia and the Baltic republics) 
—Ukraine succeeded in preserving its economic territorial unity. 

In two years of existence the economic regions in Ukraine 
produced a number of positive phenomena: 

(a) Development of the national economy on the basis of eco- 
nomic expedience, and not that of a colonial status; 

(b) Creation of wholly new fields of economy and new forms 
of economic activity; 

(c) Considerable improvement of economic collaboration and 
normal productive relations between the enterprises of the various 
branches of industry inside both the individual economic regions and 
the republic as well; 

(d) Economic relations with other republics, especially those 
with the Russian federation and which were always disadvantageous 
for Ukraine, diminished or ceased completely; 

(e) Increased specialization of industrial enterprises—an eco- 
nomically positive phenomenon which entailed the creation of new 
factories and workshops; 

(f) More rational utilization of the internal reserves of the 
national economy of the republic; 

(g) Creation of new employment which to a degree removed the 
danger of a surplus in the labor force and forestalled deportations 
to the Asiatic lands; 

(h) Increased effectiveness of the administrative economic ap- 
paratus automatically decreased the role of the parasitic party 
element, and the utilization of better qualified specialists augmented 
their influence on the development of the economy of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR; 

(i) Growth of the creative initiative of the masses contributed 
to bold solutions of economic problems, heretofore the taboo aspect 
of “socialist construction”; 

(j) In this connection the pressure of the cooperative sector 
of the economy of Ukraine on the state sector is increasingly 
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noticeable. There is a gradual liquidation of state enterprises and 
organizations without the approval of Moscow, and their replacement 
with new forms of economic activities built on cooperative principles. 

At present the industrialization of the Ukrainian SSR proceeds 
along the avenue of socialization of great industrial enterprises, con- 
struction of great new industrial giants and the mass construction 
of local industry in city and village by the local contingents. All 
three ways complement one other. It is interesting to note that 
the location of new industrial centers is determined according to 
economic activities and the interest of the country. Locomotive 
combines are being built in the north in Rivne and Zhytomyr. 
Twenty-two new sugar refineries are scheduled to insure the pro- 
cessing of local sugar beet. New factories and plants are distributed 
in the republic so that they might absorb the surplus in the local 
labor force and be advantageous economically for the distribution 
of production. 

Close to the districts of intensive consumption will be erected 
enterprises of food industry and industrial products of mass con- 
sumption; for instance, shoe factories will be erected in Luhansk, 
Zaporizhia and Lviv, while knit-fabric plants will be built in the 
Stalino, Dniepropetrovsk, Vynnytsia and Stanislaviv economic re- 
gions; and the meat and milk industry will be built in the steppe 
belt of Ukraine and in Polisia, where new plants will process all 
the meat of Ukraine. Three new huge chemical combines, which are 
scheduled to be built in the economic regions of Stanislaviv and 
Lviv, will provide raw materials for the plants of synthetic fiber. 
The improvement of geographic distribution of the industry of 
Ukraine is also to be seen with the machine-construction industry. 
new plants for which are scheduled to be built in the Vynnytsia, 
Kiev, Lviv, Stanislaviv and Kherson economic regions. Significantly, 
those districts, which had the lowest level of industrial development 
in the past, are now experiencing a more dynamic tempo. If it 
continues, we may be sure that in the near future there will no 
longer be rayons or oblasts in Ukraine in a state of economic back- 
wardness. We must underscore the fact that in connection with the 
economic development of the Ukrainian SSR today there are scarcely 
any agricultural or industrial regions as such in Ukraine. 

Previously only the needs of the greatest enterprises were 
planned, while the remainder were out of the competence of the 
Ministry. The small enterprises of local character were not em- 
braced by the general economic planning and as a result could not 
develop adequately. In the Odessa economic region, for instance, of 
195 industrial enterprises two-thirds have less than 300 workers. 
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In the past these enterprises did not take part in the elaboration of 
prospective plans. which resulted in creating a disproportion be- 
tween the existing raw materials and the possibility of industrial 
processing of such raw products as meat, milk, grapes and so forth. 
Now all have been included in the plans of the economic regions. 

Similar to industry there have also been changes in agriculture, 
where instead of the plans imposed from above, very often to the 
detriment of the economy, today the increase of production is the 
result of agricultural management based on the specific peculiarities 
of the economic zones of Ukraine. In the oil industry, thanks 
to the Stanislaviv economic region and Kiev, mining science as 
well as the mining industry, heretofore impeded by Moscow, have 
been given an encouraging boost. 


ECONOMIC AUTARKY OF UKRAINE 


This resistance against Russian imperialism is best manifested 
in the endeavors to establish an economic autarky of Ukraine. In 
its plans Kiev is endeavoring to minimize imports from outside the 
Ukrainian lands, which it wants to compensate for through pro- 
duction within the republic itself. Thus, for instance, in 1960 the 
volume of imports of moldings, band iron and forgings diminished 
by 30 per cent and that of manganese molding by 40 per cent, as 
virtually all the demand for these products is met by the production 
of the Ukrainian SSR. The 26 new rolling and turbo-rolling mills 
will free Ukraine from importing these products from other re- 
publics. Uralian pyrite will be replaced by native sulphur. The 
production of aluminum, heretofore based on imported raw material, 
will be produced entirely from domestic raw materials. As a result 
of a planned development of the industry of building materials, 
today all economic rayons of Ukraine, with the exception of those 
of Odessa and Zaporizhia, have their own cement factories. 

The principle that “one’s own shirt is closer to the body” is 
fully applied in the republic, a fact which can be illustrated with 
a number of examples. For instance, the Stalino economic rayon 
failed to supply other republics with steel moldings, band iron and 
forgings, as well as cast iron, although at the same time it sup- 
plied these products to its own economic rayon at 114 per cent of 
quotas. A similar situation exists in the Dniepropetrovsk economic 
rayon. ‘ 
A series of notable instances may be enumerated wherein 
Ukrainian authorities are acting against all-Union orders in pro- 
tecting their own local interests. For instance, the Lviv economic 
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rayon prohibited the export of cement to Byelorussia and Russian 
economic rayons because the whole cement output could be used in 
the Lviv area. The Mykolaiv economic rayon forbade the export of 
vegetables to Moscow until the local demand was satisfied. The 
Odessa market director forbade the Moldavian collective farms to 
export their wine, the alotted contingents being transferred to the 
local vineyards. 

These anti-Union tendencies in the economy of Ukraine were 
singled out by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
specifically by Khrushchev himself, who stated that in the first 
half of 1959 Ukraine fulfilled only 47 per cent of its meat quota 
for the USSR, while at the same time it supplied 92 per cent of its 
own demand. 

ENHANCED ROLE OF INDIVIDUAL 


The heightened role of the individual, a new criterion of ap- 
praisal which has contributed to the economic success, brought 
about the growth of individual initiative in the economy of Ukraine, 
where today, especially in agriculture, the decisive word remains 
that of the enterprising manager. The significance of a good manager 
is best illustrated by a survey of a group of collective farms in the 


Ukrainian SSR, on the basis of which it was determined that a 
worker in a backward farm receives a wage 10 times smaller than 
a worker performing the same job in a better farm. The survey 
embraced only 312 collective farms, and it is quite certain that a 
survey of all the collective farms of Ukraine would show even 
greater discrepancies in wages. 

As a result of individual initiative the collective farm “Bilsho- 
vyk,” in the Sumy oblast, was the first in the entire USSR to in- 
troduce a monthly cash wage, actual number of the working days 
no longer being counted. More than 1,000 collective farms in Ukraine 
have accepted this system, and it has now spread throughout the 
whole Soviet Union. 

Right now new trends and tendencies seem to be taking 
definite shape in the agriculture of the republic, such as not freez- 
ing the capital in reserve funds in the collective farms, but investing 
it in production, with wages of the collective farmers being covered 
by short-term loans obtained from the state. In practice, however, 
it is a policy difficult to implement on a larger scale, entailing a new 
and difficult problem for the state, for if all the collective farms in 
Ukraine would adopt a cash wage system the USSR would be com- 
pelled to furnish 10 billion rubles of credit, an outlay which would 
impede the development of the other branches of the Soviet economy. 
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The agricultural economy of Ukraine has taken an adamant 
stand against the state RTS (repair shops). Repair of machines 
in these shops is inadequate, time-consuming and costly. They de- 
fraud the collective farms and are inept at preserving the machines. 
As a consequence the present tendency is to create one’s own repair 
shops, first of which was established in the Odessa economic rayon. 
In the Luhansk rayon a demand was made that the RTS be liquidated 
and in its stead intra-rayon repair workshops be set up, as well 
as that the price of agricultural machinery be brought down, in 
order to increase the mechanization of work. 

How much more effective individual initiative is compared 
with the effort of the state apparatus is seen from an example in 
the Crimean oblast. According to the state plan the collective farms 
of the Crimea receive only 20,000 tons of cement annually, a quantity 
which hardly satisfies the minimum demand. It was decided by the 
collective farms to build a cement factory at a cost of 20,000,000 
rubles which would produce 140,000 tons of cement a year, an 
output which could be doubled with a more effective management. 
The plant was not included in the Seven-Year Plan, and no provisions 
were made either for material or for labor. Normally, the con- 
struction of such a plant would entail at least two years, but the 
intra-rayon collective farms of the Crimea built it in six months. 

Thanks to individual initiative the emancipation of the economy 
of the Ukrainian SSR from the central apparatus is evident also 
in industry. The condemnation in 1958 by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of Ukraine of the Dniepropetrovsk economic 
rayon management where the party and administration officials en- 
dorsed its policy of wage raising, diminution of norms of production 
and increases of the labor force against the state plan—did not stop 
the process at all. In 1959 the enterprises of the Kharkiv economic 
rayon normalized the level of wages by: 

(a) raising the scale of wages; 

(b) establishing reduced norms of production; 

(c) establishing higher categories by using a scale of wages 
based on over-time work; 

(d) establishing bonus systems which in essence are an in- 
creased scale of wages. 

The Kharkiv Chemical Plant abolished piece-work system, re- 
placed it with the over-time system and changed the scale of wages. 
The wages were raised by 6 to 8 per cent, while the labor force was 
also increased by 4 to 5 per cent. As a result, productivity increased 
by 15 per cent. 
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Owing to the initiative of local elements the development of 
the local industry of the republic steadily progresses. Frequently 
small, midget-like industries are built which cannot be justified 
economically. Nonetheless, they are in the interest of the republic 
and the local population. Supplying cities with gas, for instance, 
incurs a shortage of gas instruments. Both the market and the 
local initiative provided the stimuli for the establishment of gas 
instrument plants in Kharkiv, Dniepropetrovsk, Druzhkivka, Hor- 
livka, Zaporizhia, Kryvy Rih, Uzhorod, and other cities of Ukraine. 

Individual initiative in Ukraine, seeking a legal form and a 
possibility of overt expression, led to the development of cooperatives, 
not of a state-type, but such whose share-holders are legal and 
physical persons interested in obtaining good results. Intra-col- 
lective farm associations are beginning to play a more and more 
important role in the economy of Ukraine; they are especially 
active in the field of construction and in the industry of building 
materials. At present over 1,000 such organizations are embracing 
over 85 per cent of all collective farms, and their investment capital 
aggregates over 300 million rubles. In 1959 they performed over 
1 billion rubles’ worth of construction. 

The development of intra-collective farm organizations spread 
in various directions and gradually shaped themselves into supra- 
structures on a district level, at least temporarily. As an example, 
we like to point to the Chernihiv oblast, whose intra-collective farm 
organization insured the construction of 37 brick plants in various 
collective farms. This organization performs tasks and duties which 
could not have been achieved by individual collective farms. Outside 
the oblast borders it has its own quarry for the mining of granite, 
it orders lumber, brick and stone from other oblasts, and so on. 

Housing in Ukraine has always been one of the most pressing 
problems. The establishment of supra-collective farm organizations 
helped not only collective farm building, but individual housing in 
the village as well. Erected in 1959, in the collective farms were 
over 180,000 apartment houses, 660 schools, 1,000 kindergartens, 
and other buildings. In the city appeared new organizational struc- 
tures, where housing projects are being realized by individual 
builders united in house-building collectives, established on the 
basis of the directive of the Council of Ministers of the Ukrainian 
SSR of April 30, 1958. There are 55 such house-building organ- 
izations in Ukraine, which construct multi-room apartment houses, 
in which each apartment has an individual plot. Parallel with the 
building collectives development in Ukraine there also has arisen 
the cooperative apartment system. In Kiev alone 40 such cooperative 
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apartment houses have been registered. Ten citizens can found 
such a cooperative. 


ELIMINATION OF DIRECT STATE INTERVENTION 


All these new changes and developments, and especially the 
pressure from agriculture, have contributed greatly to the gradual 
retreat of state intervention. The catastrophic state of agriculture, 
the aversion of farmers for collective farm work, which was mani- 
fested in a form of strike—the mass exodus from the fields—com- 
pelled the party to give a free hand to local managers to solve the 
problem on their own. Thus, as a result, we had the bonus in kind 
up to 20 per cent of the crops; the sale of agricultural products 
at the price set by the state, and so forth. When, the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party of Ukraine, by a series of decrees, 
‘sanctioned the changes and processes which took place, the assault 
of the lower echelons against the party system grew in scope and 
intensity. One of their first victims were the MTS (Machine- 
Tractor Stations), which were liquidated. But a year before the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR took the 
decision on the dissolution of the MTS stations, a series of col- 
lective farms in Ukraine bought out the necessary farm machinery 
from the local MTS stations. The same situation repeated itself in 
1959 with the RTS (repair shops). Although the Central Com- 
mittee did not decide on their liquidation, in Ukraine they were 
partially liquidated simply because the collective farms did not 
avail themselves of their technical assistance. In some districts the 
RTS ceased to exist because their machinery was bought out by 
financially stronger collective farms. 

At last year’s end a general assault of the village against 
the state system began on another sector. In the Odessa district 
the collective farms bought out and liquidated the rayon fowl in- 
cubators, whereupon other collective farms, which had been using 
them, found themselves in a difficult situation and were forced to 
build their own incubators. 

In 1957 Ukraine presented a project for creating intra-col- 
lective farm associations on the rayon, oblast and republic levels, 
based on democratic principles, that is, on the principle of elections 
on the lower echelons, which would assume the functions of state 
agricultural administrations. But discussion of this proposal in the 
press was suddenly interrupted when Khrushchev attacked the 
idea of intra-collective farm associations in one of his speeches iu 
the Central Committee. Nonetheless, over 80 per cent of collective 
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farms in Ukraine were already embraced by these intra-collective 
farm associations, which had been established for specific purposes. 
Last fall a new discussion appeared in the press, in the course of 
which 90 per cent of the readers expressed themselves for such 
intra-collective farm associations. The same problem was raised at 
the plenum of the Central Committee in December, 1959, in Moscow, 
by Pidhorny, first secretary of the Communist Party of Ukraine, 
and although Khrushchev again took a negative stand against it, 
Pidhorny raised the problem once more at the plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Ukraine on January 19, 1960. 
While the discussion goes on, the process of creating such intra- 
collective farm groups in Ukraine keeps developing. For instance, 
in a series of rayons of the Poltava oblast have appeared intra- 
collective farm organizations of construction, cattle-raising and 
others, united in intra-collective councils. In the Lubny rayon, for 
instance, such an intra-collective council embraces intra-collective 
farm organizations for construction, a farm for artificial insemina- 
tion of cattle, breeding stations for cattle and hogs, two brick 
factories, and a kindergarten, and the council performs the function 
of an intra-collective association, so greatly feared by Moscow. 

Individual initiative was responsible for eliminating the state 
in the trade sector as well. A series of collective farm stores and snack 
buffets were established which successfully compete with the state- 
run network of stores and magazines, both as to quality of mer- 
chandise and as to price. Last summer in the south of Ukraine, 
especially in the Crimean oblast, collective farms began to realize 
a new distribution system on a mass scale. For instance, vegetables 
and fruits were sold directly to consumers, by-passing the inter- 
mediary of the state. In so doing the collective farm organizations 
retained 30 per cent of profits. 

The great changes which have occurred in the village economy, 
where collective farms alone or through their intra-collective as- 
sociations constitute great income-bringing enterprises, such as fowl 
farms, cattle-raising farms, or industrial associations, such as those 
for building materials, canned foods, bakeries, laundries, repair 
workshops, cultural institutions, movie houses, theaters, clubs, resort 
places, schools, roads, etc.—all these enterprises have augmented 
the income of the collective farms and provided employment for 
the population, especially in out-of-season periods, and thus have 
raised the material and cultural level of the village and given the 
population a new opportunity to think about their national and 
political aspirations. The elevation of the material welfare of the 
village on the one hand, and the influx of the city intelligentsia 
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in the villages to assist in managing and directing the complicated 
mechanism of a great enterprise such as the collective farm is 
today, on the other—has resulted in the diminution of the difference 
between city and village, and has enhanced the role of the peasantry, 
the most nationalistic element in the republic, in economic, social 
and political processes which exist today and will continue to 
develop in the future in Ukraine. 


RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM—THE ENEMY 


But all these attainments are not to be over-estimated inasmuch 
as Russian imperialism remains the greatest enemy of the develop- 
ment of Ukraine’s national economy. Moscow is determined to keep 
the national republics in a status of colonial dependency and ex- 
ploitation. The economy of each Soviet republic is considered to be 
an integral part of the all-Union economy. To diminish the signi- 
ficance of the decentralization a new paragraph (“M”) was added 
to Art. 14 of the constitution of the USSR, whereby all enterprises 
subordinated to the economic rayons are held to be not the property 
of the republic but that of the Soviet Union. 

The lack of its own capital and the lack of free disposition of 
income and expenditures by the government of the Ukrainian SSR, 
impede the planning of the national economy on a broad scale. The 
lack of capital is being felt everywhere, especially by the collective 
farms and intra-collective associations, in which the shares of the 
members constitute the basic operating capital. 

On the other hand, at the expense of the Ukrainian economy 
Moscow is building up economically weak countries, and it is Com- 
munist Russia that derives political advantages from them. The 
colonial status of Ukraine can best be deduced from the capital 
investment figures in the development of industry in the new 
Seven-Year Plan: whereas in the Russian Republic the capital in- 
vestment is 860 rubles per capita, in Ukraine this ratio is only 
540 rubles. 

Another example of the colonial status of Ukraine in the USSR 
is provided by the oil and gas industry, in which, thanks to Moscow, 
a great disparity has developed between the needs of the popula- 
tion and industry of Ukraine and their own production of oil. Its 
cause lies in the lack of capital necessary to develop new oil refin- 
eries, such as that in Dolyna. The oil and gas industries lack the 
essential technical and material bases; there have been no scientific 
and research organizations to prepare the conditions for the drilling 
of oil and the processing of gas (only recently has a special research 
institute been established in Kiev, with a branch in Lviv). 
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At the same time Ukraine supplies gas to such far-situated 
centers as Leningrad and Moscow, and yet has no capital to meet local 
exigencies and needs, despite the fact that economically these needs 
are fully justified. For instance, the gas pipeline between Shebelyn 
and Dniepropetrovsk, 331 klms. long, the construction of which 
Moscow tried to prevent by all means, cost about 140 millicn rubles. 
The economy of production cost of coal for the first year (1959) of ex- 
ploitation was about 600 million rubles. When on October 2, 1959, 
regular gas service from Shebelyn to Briansk and Moscow began, 
the Union budget failed to provide funds for another gas network 
between Dashava-Kiev envisioned for 1960, although a series of 
new cities and great enterprises had been added to the list of con- 
sumers. Similarly, Moscow failed to provide the capital which Ukraine 
requested for iron industry construction (100 million rubles), as well 
as the 113 million rubles required for the completion of the North 
Donets-Donbas Canal. 

In addition to these external problems, whose solution depends 
not on Ukraine but on Russia, there exists a series of problems of 
internal character which impede the normal development of the 
national economy of Ukraine. The lack of coordination between the 
economic rayons and the executive committees prevents the full 
development of local resources. Agriculture lacks working capital 
needed for such important kinds of projects as irrigation, electrifica- 
tion, and fertilization, and for small farm machinery. The latter, 
which is being manufactured in the Ukrainian SSR, is wholly in- 
sufficient. 

Also to be noted is that the economic interests of Ukraine are 
not adequately defended either in the Council of Ministers of the 
Ukrainian SSR or in the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Ukraine 

In conclusion, the national economy of Ukraine is the only 
sector in which the Ukrainian people today can, partially at least, 
express their independence of the imperialistic policies of Moscow. 
It is a concrete fact that the Ukrainians are fully availing themselves 
of this opportunity. The attempts of leaders of the Ukrainian SSR, 
in the absence of their own diplomatic representatives abroad, to 
create a ministry of foreign trade of the Ukrainian SSR, a unique 
window opening upon the outside world, is a fact which speaks for 
itself. 

The present trends and tendencies of the development of the 
economy of Ukraine attest to the determined and relentless attempt 
of the Ukrainians to attain a full emancipation of their country not 
only in the economic but also in the political arena. 





THE FACTS OF LIFE ON SOVIET LEGALITY 


By JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 


A conference on the socialist rule of the law, organized by the 
Legal Sciences Committee of the Polish Academy of Sciences and 
sponsored by UNESCO, was held in Warsaw on September 10-16, 
1958. It was organized “in the belief that an exchange of informa- 
tion about the different legal systems may make an important con- 
tribution to mutual understanding and to peaceful coexistence be- 
tween nations.” ? 

The participants came from the USSR and the captive nations, 
and from France, Great Britain, the United States, Italy, the Ger- 
man Federal Republic, Finland, Turkey and Japan. 

If anything, the report on this conference shows how the 
“representatives of different legal systems often use identical legal 
terms, yet they ascribe different meanings to these terms and often 
associate them with different legal institutions.” In fact, reports 
the Polish representative: ‘“...there can be no doubt that the mean- 
ing of rights is construed differently in the socialist countries as 
compared with the capitalist ones, since in the former it results 
from a new social and economic structure.’”’ Thus Western lawyers 
are “inclined to see the division of powers as the principal means 
of safeguarding individual rights and the rule of the law. Hence 
their doubts as to the compatibility of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat and the rule of the law...” Socialist lawyers, on the 
other hand, propound that “the dictatorship of the proletariat not 
only is not a denial of the rule of law, but is unthinkable as a 
system without strict legal provisions intended to safeguard the 
interests of the nation.” 


THE MARXIAN APPROACH 


When examining Soviet legal theory, its social background and 
development, we are confronted with one of the great complexities 


1K. K., “On Socialism and the Law,” Polish Perspectives (Warsaw), 
No. 7-8, November-December, 1958, pp. 90-94. 
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of modern reasoning. Soviet legal theory, in the strict sense of a 
theory of law developed after 1917 by such authors as Stuchka, 
Pashukanis, Vishinsky, Bendictov, and others, is hardly an impres- 
sive performance that could fill the heart of a scholar with joy; 
it is rather a state of bewilderment. 

The history of this hopeless struggle may also explain the 
discrepancy between Soviet and Western view of the evolution of a 
just balance between different classes and groupings of people. Ia 
general while the Western world views the rule of law in terms of 
individual rights, the Russians conceive it as the rule of the pro- 
letarian class. 

Law, as seen by Marx and Engels, and thus by the entire 
Marxian movement, is basically a part of the ideological super- 
structure rising above the material reality of the control of the 
means of production. Thus Engels claimed: “The particular eco- 
nomic structure forms the real basis by which the entire super- 
structure of legal and political institutions and of the religious, 
historical period must in the last analysis be explained.” * 


Hence law is not aiming to promote justice but to serve as a 
means of dominance and as a weapon of the exploiters to use for 
class interests. But, interestingly enough, both Marx and Engels 
did not treat legal questions in details, possibly because they ex- 
pected in the classless society of the future no need for law, and 
law is not even noted in the concluding statement of the Com- 
munist Manifesto. 


Yet in November, 1917, the Soviet authorities called for the 
establishment of “the strictest revolutionary order,” and the day 
after the revolution the All-Russian Congress of Soviets instructed 
officials and the people to “observe the laws very strictly.” The 
Party conference of December, 1921, stressed the need of “strength- 
ening the strict principles of revolutionary legality in all spheres.” 
When the Soviet Procuracy was founded in 1922, Lenin wrote that 
this legality “must be a single All-Russian one, and must be uniform 
for the whole federation of Soviet Republics.” * 

In addition, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 proclaimed form- 
ally the principle of strict observance of the law; the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet was empowered to repeal all decrees and 


2 Quoted by Friedrich, Carol Joachim, The Philosophy of Law in Historical 
Perspective, University of Chicago Press, 1958, Chapter XVI, “Law as Class 
Ideology, Marx and Engels,” pp. 143-153. 

3 Lapenna, Ivo, “Socialist Legality: Soviet and Yugoslav,” Soviet Survey, 
No. 25, July-September, 1958, pp. 53-60. 
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other acts of the government of the Soviet Union and the Union 
Republics which did not conform to the laws. (But there has never 
been a single instance of the Supreme Soviet cancelling a decree 
of the Soviet government). 

Meanwhile, the Soviet jurists had been wrestling with the 
ideological aspects of the concepts of law. For instance, since Marx 
looked upon law as a weapon of the exploiting classes, at one time 
the Soviet jurists proclaimed that law was superfluous as a device 
regulating the relations of the individual in a socialist society; in 
line with the doctrine of the withering away of the state and law, 
the first Soviet Constitution (1918) promised the abolition of state 
authority. 

This doctrine dominated Soviet jurisprudence until the thirties. 
The proletarian state was considered as a temporary instrument 
of oppression, necessary only for the period of organization of a 
socialist economy and the creation of a classless society. Krylenko, 
who had been Prosecutor and thereafter People’s Commissar of 
Justice, denied the need of a Criminal Code in the future and of- 
fered to leave a free choice of social defense measures to the OGPU. 
Goibarg, author of the Family Code, asserted that there was no 
need for the state to interfere in marital affairs and predicted that 
the family as a juridical entity would disappear. Pashukanis ex- 
plained the appearance of the Civil Code in the socialist state as 
a temporary concession to private trade and predicted that the 
Civil Code would be replaced with regulations of a purely technical 
character as soon as a socialist economy could be realized.‘ 


STALIN’S AND VISHINSKY’S LEGAL TERROR 


After 1929, the idea that the Soviet state needed no legislation 
but an efficient and an inexpensive administration was rejected with 
growing emphasis. Stalin proclaimed that the state would wither 
away not through its weakening but through its reinforcement. That 
the dictatorial system was bound by no laws was proclaimed by 
Vishinsky: ‘The dictatorship of the proletariat does not exclude the 
legal regulation of social relations, but inevitably postulates it.” 


4For the ramifications of the Soviet concepts of legality, see: Berman, 
Harold, Justice in Russia; An Interpretation of Soviet Law, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1940; Popper, Karl, The Open Society and Its Enemies, 
Princeton University Press, 1945, Vol. II; Roucek, Joseph S., “Government and 
Law in Russia,” Current History, XXV, 144, August, 1953, pp. 86-92; Soviet 
Legal Philosophy, trans. by Babb, Hugh W., with an Introduction by Hazard, 
John N., Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1941. 
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Or, the dictatorship is “‘a power bound by no law,” but “constructing 
its own laws, utilizing the laws, requiring obedience to the laws, 
punishing for disobedience to the laws.” 


FAKED STEPS AT IMPROVEMENT 


After Stalin’s passing, considerable discussion of “socialist le- 
gality” took place. Khrushchev’s famous report revealed only a small 
portion of the all-pervading lawlessness—and only in so far as it 
was related to party members. The most glaring examples cited 
were those in the area of criminal law, especially when handled by 
the illegal activities of the secret police and the procuracy.° 

In 1958, after years of drafting and months of debate, a start 
was finally made toward the enactment of the long-promised all- 
Union codes of law, aimed at the restoration of “socialist legality.” 
A month before the 21st Congress met in 1958, the Supreme Soviet 
enacted a series of statutes, including Fundamentals of Criminal 
Law, new laws on liability for state crimes and military crimes, 
Fundamentals of Criminal Justice, and a new Judiciary act.° 

Without going into the details of the new Law, let us note the 
glaring fictional aspects of the new system. 


While, legally, the Soviet system of justice has been liberalized, 
a great deal will depend on the spirit in which the liberalizing 
provisions will be carried out. The way in which even the highest- 
sounding provisions of the Soviet Constitution—called by the late 
Andrei Vishinsky “the most democratic constitution in the world” 
—have been trampled on by the Kremlin clique is notorious. 


5 Khokhlov, Nikolai, In the Name of Conscience, David McKay Co., New 
York, 1959; Deriabin, Peter & Gibney, Frank, The Secret World, Doubleday & 
Co., New York, 1959; Scott, E. J., “The Cheka,” pp. 1-23, in St. Antony’s 
Papers, No. 1, Soviet Affairs, Chatto & Windus, London, 1956; Fainsod, Merle, 
How Russia Is Ruled, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1953, Chapter 13, 
“Terror as a System of Power,” pp. 354-389; Fischer, G., Soviet Opposition to 
Stalin, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1952; Brzezinski, Z., The Per- 
manent Purge; Politics in Soviet Totalitarianism, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, 1957; Towster, J., Political Power in the USSR, 1917-1945, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1948; Beck, F. & Godin, W., Russian Purges and 
the Extraction of Confessions, The Viking Press, New York, 1951; Edelman, 
M., G.P.U., Justice, Allen & Unwin, London, 1938; Glickman, J. G. Ed., Police- 
State Methods in the Soviet Union, Beacon Press, Boston, 1953; Leites, N. & 
Bernaut, E., Ritwal of Liquidation, Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1954; Wolin S. & 
Slosser, R. M., The Russian Secret Police, Praeger, New York, 1957; etc. 

6 Published in Izvestia, December 26, 1958, pp. 2-7; and Vedomosti, January 
1, 1959 (933), items 3-32. 
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In addition to the danger that verbal changes in Soviet law 
will be dead letters in application, there are really very few ap- 
parent innovations in the new penal code. The main difficulty is 
that the Soviet penal code still regards offenses against individuals 
by individuals as what Vishinsky (in the Law of the Soviet State) 
called “crimes inherited from the capitalist social order,” and hence 
of secondary importance. The courts remain primarily defenders 
of the existing order—the Soviet bureaucracy and its masters in the 
Kremlin. Moreover, the protection which the civilian courts may 
throw around an accused person can be wholly taken away in the 
military courts, which the new code characterizes as an integral 
part of the whole judicial system. Capital punishment is retained 
for such crimes as high treason, espionage, sabotage, terrorist acts, 
banditry, and first degree murder. In fact, the military courts may 
also cover all civil and criminal cases in places where, because of 
exceptional circumstances, the regular courts are not sitting. 

And nothing has been said about the new anti-parasite laws, 
which led in some republics to the establishment of people’s neigh- 
borhood courts empowered to sentence persons to as much as 5 
years’ banishment to distant regions of the republic. 

In fact, these new courts are most interesting. They have been 
springing up around the country with the encouragement of the 
government; they will be recognized by the new legal codes now 
being prepared but will not be part of the formal judicial system. 

Established in 1951 as “organs of public opinion for the strug- 
gle against violations of labor discipline,” these “‘courts’’ consist of 
panels of factory workers or collective farmers who hold hearings 
on other workers or farmers charged with such transgressions as 
absenteeism, shirking, drunkenness or rowdyism on the job. Obvious- 
ly, however, the “Voluntary People’s Detachments for Strengthening 
Public Order’ have failed in their assignment. As a result, the Law 
Project Commission of the Soviet Union’s Supreme Soviet made 
new draft laws (Tiesa No. 249) in 1959 promoting the struggle 
against violations of “socialist legality” throughout the entire So- 
viet Union. 

The introduction to the proposed new laws claims that the 
existence of people who commit “crimes and other anti-social acts” 
necessitates greater activity by “voluntary people’s detachments, 
comradely courts, social inspections and other self-operating organs.” 
This means that, in addition to the already existing supervisory 
and punitive organs, the population will be surrounded by a new 
web of spying and controls. The list of the cases to be tried by the 
new organs is long: violations of work discipline, lateness to work, 
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drunkenness while at work, unproductive work, careless treatment 
and misuse of public property, avoidance of socially useful work 
or parasitical living, failure to educate children properly, failure to 
support aged parents, insults, beating, slander, petty poaching, 
speculation, alcoholism, obscene language, moonshining, etc. The 
punitive measures are: comradely warning, public reprimand, fines 
up to 100 rubles, transfer to less remunerative jobs, demotion, dis- 
missal, transfer of the case to a “People’s Court” or other judicial 
organs. Furthermore, the decisions of local authorities cannot be 
contested. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Today, “socialist legality” is described in the Soviet Union in 
Yuridicheski Slovar (1956) as one of the “basic methods of realizing 
the dictatorship of the proletariat,” and as “a powerful means of 

carrying out the tasks of socialist construction.” In Forty Years 
of Soviet Law (1957) it is understood only within the framework 
of the “purpose and official role” of law in the entire system. 


Obviously, there is little, if any, difference between the former 
and the present concepts of “socialist legality.” The dissimilarity 
is not in the concept itself, but the changed situation to which it 
is applied. During the revolutionary period, “revolutionary legality” 
was designed to assist the then current revolutionary ends, the 
victory of the revolution, which naturally limited legality int favor 
of revolutionary objectives. Later, “socialist legality” was made 
to serve current political ends, with results clearly stated in 
Khrushchev’s speech at the 20th Congress. It must now serve the 
“new party line” inaugurated by the 20th Congress. Thus Soviet 
legality is limited, as such, by the political ends implicit in the 
notion of “Sovietism.” 
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FROM FLORENCE TO BREST (1439-1596). By Oscar Halecki. Printed as 
manuscript in connection with Vol. V. 1958 of the SACRUM POLONIAE 
MILLENIUM, Rome, Italy. Distributed by Fordham University Press. 
New York, pp. 444, $6.00. 


Under the above title Prof. Oscar Halecki has published an impressive 
book, one of a series of publications initiated by Polish scientific circles in prep- 
aration for the thousand-year jubilee celebration of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity in Poland (966-1966). 

Prof. Halecki is widely known for his scientific works, a number of 
which relate to Ukrainian history or Ukrainian subject matter in general. 
He is known for his serene, factual and objective approach to the Ukrainian 
problem. Hence the appearance of this great volume, which embraces the 
events dealing with the Ukrainian church between two important historical 
dates, 1439 and 1596, so variously interpreted by Ukrainian historians them- 
selves, has been received with understandably marked interest by Ukrainian 
historians. 

Prof. Halecki began his scientific pursuit as far back as 1915 at the 
University of Cracow. Subsequently, he was professor of Eastern European 
history, at the University of Warsaw (1919-1939). From 1944 on he has 
taught the Eastern European history at Fordham University and, beginning 
with 1957, also at Columbia University. The theme of Prof. Halecki’s book 
originated in 1917, when the author gave a series of lectures to students of 
the University of Cracow on the the subject of “The Florence and Brest 
Unions.” He was interested in the political union of Poland, Lithuania and 
Rus-Ukraine, but nonetheless paid attention to the relations between the Roman 
Catholic and Eastern Churches. The 40-odd-year studies in this matter gave 
Prof. Halecki the qualification of a first-rate expert on the history and re- 
ligious conditions of that period in Eastern Europe. 

True, the religious problems of those times, have engaged the attention 
of researchers, both Ukrainian and Polish, as well as among other nationalities. 
None, however, has produced such a comprehensive and resourceful work as Prof. 
Halecki. Among the Ukrainian researchers who have distinguished them- 
selves in this field are Harasevych, Pelesh, Buchynsky, Sushko, Chubaty and 
—the patriarch of Ukrainian historians—Prof. M. Hrushevsky, who in the 
Vth volume of his History of Ukraine devoted much space to the church history. 
Among Poiish historians mention ought be made of E. Likowski, whose work 
on the Brest Union was perhaps the best and most detailed until the appearance 
of this book by Prof. Halecki. Other Polish authors who wrote on these 
themes were Anatole Lewicki, Casimir Lewicki and Casimir Chodynicki (the 
latter produced a survey of the history of the Orthodox Church in Poland 
in the period 1370-1632). Mention also should be made of A. V. Ziegler, a 
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German researcher on the Florence Union. Several important books on this 
same subject were published by the Papal Oriental Institute. 

The work of Prof. Halecki is based on rich source material, some of 
which was uncovered by him and used for the first time: Prof. Halecki made 
a thorough research in the archives of Rome, Venice and Paris. The resutt 
is a book which can openly be called the finest on this matter. His great 
knowledge, accuracy, reliability and experience enabled him to present master- 
fully the many actions of the Vatican for the purpose of uniting the churches 
which remained outside Rome’s jurisdiction after 1054 and for organizing 
an anti-Turkish coalition. Especially interesting are the actions of Rome for 
the attainment of understanding with Moscow and the failures of missions, 
such as those under Antonio Bonumbre, Antonio Possevino and Alexander 
Komulovich. 

The book of Prof. Halecki comprises four principal parts, prefaced by 
the author’s account of the events from 1245 to 1418. The principal parts 
are: 1) “The Union of Florence and its Aftermath among the Ruthenians’; 
2) “The Union of Lublin and Its Religious Implications”; 3) “The Origin of 
the Union of Brest,” and 4) “‘The Union of Brest.” 

Each of these parts contains several chapters. The book also includes 
a list of manuscripts and an index of names and places. Regrettably, the 
author did not give an alphabetical bibliography, which he cites abundantly in 
footnotes. 

In reviewing the attempts toward union in Rus beginning from the 
Council in Lyons (1245), in which participated Archbishop Petro of Rus, Prof. 
Halecki remarks that these endeavors began “almost immediately after the 
schism of 1054.” After a short survey of the Union of King Danylo (1253) 
and the participation of Metropolitan Tsamvlak at the Council of Constance 
(1418), Prof. Halecki analyzes in great detail the wide background of the 
Union of Florence and gives an objective picture of its failure, caused by the 
inimical attitude of Muscovite Prince Vassili II and of the Polish Latin hier- 
archy, which joined the forces opposed to Pope Eugene IV. Quite rightly the 
author underscores that the Union of Florence found a favorable attitude on 
the Ukrainian and Byelorussian lands. Especial attention is paid by Prof. Ha- 
lecki to the favorable attitude toward the union of King Wladyslaw III, who 
issued an edict in 1443 whereby he equalized the Ukrainian and the Latin 
clergy. But the tragic result of the battle of Varna in 1444 at which he suf- 
fered a defeat, left this privilege unrealized. Despite the fact that the effects 
of the Union of Florence were short-lived, the Union itself left a very live 
tradition in Ukraine and Byelorussia, and Ukrainian Bishops returned to it 
during the time of the Brest Union. Prof. Halecki presents in great detail the 
times preceding the Union of Brest, including the visit of Patriarch Jeremiah II 
of Constantinople and the possibility of transferring the seat of the Patriar- 
chate with Jeremiah at the head, from Constantinople to Moscow. Such a 
possibility, however, did not please the Muscovites, and the author declares: 

“What seems certain is that neither of these possibilities satisfied the 
Czar and his adviser, Boris Godunov, who wanted Moscow itself to be recognized 
as the Third Rome, with a Muscovite, chosen by the Czar, appointed as 
Patriarch of the ‘Great Russian Czardom’ and serving as a tool of its auto- 
crat” (pp. 229-230). ° 

This is one of the reasons why Moscow was always inimically disposed 
toward all efforts to unite the Russian Church with Rome. 
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In connection with the interpretation of the Union of Brest Prof. Halecki, 
on the basis of documents uncovered by him, introduces new elements which 
reject the old arguments circulated by the historians inimical to the Union 
to the effect that the Union was a Polish intrigue, an act of King Zygmunt II 
and Polish Jesuits. Prof. Halecki states that the King, although favorably 
disposed to the Union, “in the matter of reunion left the matter in the hands 
of the Ruthenian bishops themselves” (p. 245). 


In confirming that the Union was the act of the Ukrainian episcopate 
Prof. Halecki found two very important and heretofore unknown documents 
which attest to the fact that the initiative and implementation of the act of 
union with Rome came from the episcopate itself. These new documents are 
the reports of two Greeks: one Catholic Peter Arcudius and one Orthodox, com- 
panion of Nikiforos. Both wrote about the Union of Brest to the effect that the 
Bishops headed by Metropolitan Rahoza completed the Union in Brest and that 
the clergy and faithful in their majority followed their church leaders. 


Prof. Halecki rehabilitates Metropolitan Rahoza, whom some of the 
Catholic historians have accused of indecisiveness and duplicity. The author 
justifies the tactics of Rahoza which he considers to be absolutely justified 
owing to the circumstances. His consent to the Union, despite threats and 
promises, indicates his idealistic approach to the matter, while the opposition 
of Prince Ostrozhsky to the Union was due to the Calvinist influence, ac- 
cording to Prof. Halecki. Other factors, among them a lack of confidence as 
to whether the King would keep all his promises which were to be fulfilled 
after the Union, also have their place. Prof. Chubaty is of the opinion that 
Prince Ostrozhsky, having gained experience with the Union of Lublin, was 
extremely cautious in the matter of church union. Prof. Chubaty writes: “Of 
the Polish promises given in Lublin nothing remained; Ostrozhsky was cheated 
and this, in my opinion, had a great influence upon the attitude of Prince 
Ostrozhsky at the time of the Union of Brest” (America, No. 147, August 15, 
1958). The matter is whether the same fears which underlay the cautiousness 
of Prince Ostrozhsky were not understood by the Bishops, who could not be 
denied patriotism or attachment to their own traditions, as demonstrated by 
their insistence on maintaining all the prerogatives of their Church and their 
demand for equal rights along with the Latin Church. 


The later history of the Ukrainian Church fully justified the decision 
of the Ukrainian episcopate, although it had to suffer greatly on account of 
that decision. The road chosen by Potius and Terletsky was the only way 
out of a difficult position, and this Prince Ostrozhsky saw well, and hence 
his puzzling attitude at the time of the conclusion of the Union. 


The book of Prof. Halecki is extremely timely because of the forthcom- 
ing unity council of Christian churches as enunciated by Pope John XXIII. 
The extremely rich and priceless material in From Florence to Brest is im- 
perative reading for everyone who is interested in the problem of the union 
of churches, as well as for every researcher and student of history of Central 
and Eastern Europe of that period. 


St. Basil’s College, Stamford, Conn. VASYL LENCYK 
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THE SOVIET DESIGN FOR A WORLD STATE. By Elliot R. Goodman. With 
a Foreword by Philip E. Mosely. Columbia University Press. New York, 
1960, pp. 512, $6.75. 

This impressive book by Elliot R. Goodman has been released as one 


in a series of publications by the Russian Institute of Columbia University 
furthering the study of Soviet political philosophy and practical objectives. 
The author is a former U.S. Army Russian interpreter and a graduate of 
Dartmouth College and Columbia University. At present he is Assistant Pro- 
fessor in the Department of Political Science at Brown University. 

In his analysis and sampling of communist writings, both current and 
historical, Prof. Goodman is endeavoring to answer the perplexing questions: 
have Soviet long-range objectives changed with the passage of time, especially 
since the death of Stalin? 

To the dismay of many well-wishers and traditional appeasers of the 
Soviet Union Mr. Goodman’s findings and research have led him to the un- 
fashionable conclusion that the Kremlin under Khrushchev has by no means 
renounced its objective of a world communist state with Moscow as its capital 
and locus of power and direction. His conclusions run counter to those of 
many scholars and Soviet “specialists” in this country who after one trip 
to the USSR, usually under the direction of experienced Intourist guides, 
find that the system has “relaxed” and been modified past recognition, owing 
to “tremendous” changes both inside and outside the Soviet Union. To their 
disappointment, Prof. Goodman is unable to concur. While analyzing with 
care and cautiousness the evolution and changes which have occurred in the 
USSR in the past few years, the author warns against wishful thinking that 
may result from a failure to see the continuance of the intransigent Soviet 
communist ideology and practical policy. 

In fact, Prof. Goodman believes that the Western nations must re- 
valuate their attitude toward Moscow and about the Soviet system, and 
strengthen their own inter-relations in order to meet the Soviet challenge 
effectively. 

In fourteen well-documented chapters on the writings of Marx and 
Engels, the role of Russian nationalism in the formation of the Soviet doctrine 
in the early and later stages of the USSR, the Soviet advocacy of “peaceful 
coexistence,” the role of the Russian language as the “international language,” 
the struggle of centralism versus federalism in both the Leninist and Stalinist 
eras and the like, most important are, to this reviewer, the two chapters, 
“Influence of Russian Nationalism to 1934” and “Influence of Russian Nation- 
alism since 1934.” 

In his analysis of Russian nationalism and its impact upon the formula- 
tion of the Soviet doctrine, Prof. Goodman reviews how Lenin and especially 
Stalin used Russian nationalism in strengthening their power in the non-Russian 
countries, especially in Ukraine. He illustrates his arguments with instances 
of the Ukrainian opposition mustered by Shumsky, Khvylovy and Skrypnyk, 
and cites a number of Ukrainian and American writers who have written on 
the subject of Ukraine’s resistance against Russian Bolshevism. He says that 
although Stalin paid lip-service to the campaign against Russian nationalism, 
actually his main concern was the nationalism of the non-Russian nations, 
such as the Ukrainian, Byelorussian and others. Prof. Goodman also discusses 
extensively the punishment of the non-Russian nations, and dwells on the 
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deportations of Ukrainians, Balts, and the Caucasian nations. He quotes 
Khrushchev as having admitted that during World War II the activities of 
the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) seriously impaired the Soviet defense 
capabilities but who also tried to discredit the UPA as “being totally sub- 
servient to the Germans,” which was completely false, as the record shows. 

In discussing the issue of centralism versus federalism Prof. Goodman 
states that the much-publicized Soviet “federalism” is nothing but a matter 
of window-dressing slogans of propaganda for foreign consumption. He re- 
calls the attempts of Skrypnyk and other Ukrainian Communists to preserve 
the independence of Soviet Ukraine, unavailingly, as they either committed 
suicide or were liquidated as “bourgeois nationalists” and “traitors.” After 
the war, when Ukraine and Byelorussia became charter members of the 
United Nations, Moscow allotted a quasi-diplomatic status to Ukraine and 
Byelorussia, but it refused the British proposal of August, 1947, to establish 
diplomatic relations with Ukraine. 

In the chapter, “World State and World Language,” Prof. Goodman 
analyzes the privileged position of the Russian language in the whole of the 
USSR, a language which Moscow uses as a prime instrument of Russification 
and domination. He recalls the so-called “theory of two cultures” of Lyebyed, 
who advocated the limitation of Ukrainian culture to peasant masses only, and 
the “linguistic theory” of Marr calling for the “language unification” (Rus- 
sification) of all other languages. Although the “Marr theory” was dismissed 
because it provoked fierce resistance and resentment among the non-Russian 
peoples, both veiled and overt Russification is being relentlessly pursued by 
the Soviet government to this day. 

Prof. Goodman concludes that Soviet Russian totalitarianism recognizes 
no bounds to its power and appetite, and that the overall objective of the 
Kremlin ruling clique is to attain a Soviet world state. Toward the attain- 
ment of this objective all means are good and justifiable: subversion, economic 
and cultural penetration, and the use of naked military force—genocide. 

The Western response to this grand Soviet design is marked by a 
variety of conflicting attitudes, most outstanding of which is “political 
schizophrenia.”” Widespread wishful thinking, the author writes, deludes hu- 
manity into hoping that the challenge cannot be of such proportions as to 
change one’s long established habits and beliefs in the durability of Western 
institutions. This attitude is encouraged by gentle breezes wafting from Moscow, 
which is promptly interpreted as “sign and evidence” of “softening” or ‘“trans- 
formation” of the hard and dedicated Soviet system. Needless to say, this 
self-deception prevents any positive and sustained action which would counter 
the Soviet drive for a world Soviet state. Author Goodman believes that a 
strengthening of the Atlantic community of peoples, their close coopera- 
tion and union, even at the expense of some prerogatives of sovereignty, can 
eventually forestall the destruction of the free world by Soviet Russian 
totalitarianism and aggressive imperialism. 

On the whole, The Soviet Design for a World State is a well-documented 
primer on Soviet aims and objectives. As such it is a reliable source on the 
sustained Soviet power, both in the ideological and the political fields, and is 
therefore a highly valuable contribution to studies dealing with Soviet ideology 
and politics. 

WALTER DUSHNYCK 
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AMERICAN DIPLOMACY, A HISTORY. By Robert H. Ferrel., W. W. Norton & 
Company, Inc., New York, 1959. 576 pp. Illus. 


American Diplomacy, A History, is admirably written, and quite con- 
cisely at that, outside of a few chapters. The contents of this book—actually 
a text—cover a broad span in our American history, as related to our diplomacy. 

In his preface, Mr. Robert H. Ferrel, the author, notes that the book is 
designed for either one or two-semester courses in American diplomacy. As he 
puts it, it is long enough to give sufficient narrative continuity to shorter 
courses, and is concise enough so that the lecturer is free to develop special 
themes and topics for the longer course, thereby inspiring the student to 
acquaint himself with some of the excellent monographic and biographical 
literature dealing with American foreign relations. The work offers analysis 
as well as narrative in the hope that the author’s opinions, freely ventured, will 
stimulate the student into thinking for himself on the purposes, achievements 
and shortcomings of American policy—to encourage him to learn more than 
the details of foreign relations. 

A laudable purpose on the part of the author. Unfortunately, these 
laudable aims and the results do not always coincide. To be sure, most of 
the chapters are well prepared and lucid, especially those which deal with 
the American Revolution, the Civil War, the Depression, and both world 
wars, including the controversial question as to who was truly responsible 
for the Pearl Harbor disaster. Yet the fact remains that in certain other 
chapters of his book, the author has been guilty of the error of omission, 
that is, in omitting elementary facts as recorded in our State Department 
files, the Congressional Library, or any city Public Library, in addition to the 
British Foreign Office files and those of the French and German, not to mention 
Ukrainian sources, the latter not only in the Ukrainian language but also in 
English, French, and German. 

Here we have in mind the author’s virtual ignoring of the saga of 
the Ukrainian people to regain their national independence and statehood, 
with which Washington, London, Paris, Berlin, and Moscow had so much to do 
following the collapse of the Czarist Russian Empire in 1917 and the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire in 1918. 

Perhaps this has not been intentional on the part of the author. Perhaps 
he is not too well acquainted with the events which he describes in chapter XII, 
entitled “War and Peace.” Perhaps it is also due to the reason that his work, 
described as shorter than most texts in the history of American foreign policy, 
is too short to present adequately to the reader that which it is supposed to do. 

Nonetheless, where the author deals with American foreign policy vis-a-vis 
our Western allies during World War I he is on much surer footing than in 
the case of our foreign relations pertaining to Eastern Europe, where he 
flounders around in quite dismal fashion, notably in chapter XII. Here the 
so-called Russian Revolution is passed over lightly. No mention is made of the 
turbulent events which characterized its bloody course, events which vitally 
affected our foreign policy. As a result, the reader is not dealt with fairly. 
The author merely says (p. 304) that—‘“Russia, to be sure, has been in the 
minds of the Allies ever since the Czarist government had disappeared with 
the Russian revolution of March 12, 1917. After the first revolution people 
hoped that the new government would prove more efficient than the old, that 
the Russian front, from being something of a holding operation, would become 
a serious theatre of operations against the Germans.” 
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The facts are otherwise. By March, 1917, the Russians, Ukrainians and 
other peoples within the Russian Empire were thoroughly disheartened by the 
war, what with huge manpower losses and constant defeats. To be sure, 
there were attempts to keep Russia in the war. On May 2, for example, the 
Lvov government declared that Russia would continue the war until victory was 
achieved. When Kerensky became the dominant personality in the government, 
he, as Minister of War, endeavored to check the demoralization which was 
making serious inroads into the army. Discipline was disappearing, acts of 
disobedience, if not actual mutiny, were becoming commonplace. For a while, 
Kerensky succeeded in checking this alarming disorganization, using even the 
army in Galicia (part of Western Ukraine) to begin a new “drive.” This 
force made an advance of ten miles, only to be brought to a standstill by 
renewed mutinies, so that all that had been gained was lost (July, 1917). 
The breakdown of discipline continued. Huge masses of soldiery deserted and 
found their way to their home towns and villages. 

It was this sentiment of the peoples within the Russian orbit of domina- 
tion which was one of the chief factors behind the revolution, which the 
Bolsheviks fully capitalized upon to drive out Kerensky and his Provisional 
Government, and which they utilized to conclude the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk 
with the Germans and the Austrians. The oppressed nations had no wish to 
fight for Russia; on the contrary, they thought only of independence for 
themselves. 

The treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which had a vast impact upon the war and 
the policies of America, England and France and at which four representatives 
of the Ukrainian National Republic played a striking role in defense of 
Ukrainian national independence, is almost wholly ignored by the author. 


How the Ukrainians seized the opportunity to strike out for their na- 
tional freedom, how despite the overwhelming number of their national enemies 
arrayed against them — — the White (Czarist) and Red Russians, the Poles, 
the Rumanians, and the Moscow-led Red fifth column in Ukraine —— how they 
did manage to establish their free and independent Ukrainian National State 
—all of this is missing in the book, a fact which, from the historical viewpoint, 
constitutes a grave error. An equally grave omission is the coming into 
being of the Western Ukrainian Republic, soon after the collapse of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, and which subsequently (January 22, 1919) merged 
itself with the Ukrainian National Republic. This democratic bulwark eventually 
fell, a victim of the forces opposing it and of poor and inept Allied diplomacy, 
including the American. Unfortunately for the West now, President Wilson and 
his adviser, Colonel House, were not well versed in East European matters, 
and concentraited their efforts mainly upon bringing the war with Germany 
to an end. 

So what has the author of American Diplomacy written about Ukraine 
and Ukrainians? We find three references: Ukraine (p. 302); Ukraine (p. 304); 
Ukraine (p. 414). 

On page 302 mention of Ukraine appears in the sentence describing the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty of March 3, 1918: “by which Russia gave up all claims 
not merely to Poland, Finland, and the Baltic, but to the Ukraine and the 
Caucasus.” On page 304 we learn that after the Germans had to leave Ukraine, 
due to their expropriation policies “...the Russians entered the Ukraine when 
the Germans left it...” The page 414 item is how at the Yalta Conference 
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Stalin “had asked for and received Assembly (San Francisco Conference) mem- 
bership for Byelorussia and the Ukraine...” 

In the light of such errors of omission, it is difficult to see how the student, 
lecturer or professor will learn anything about Ukraine and the Ukrainians 
from reading this book. Ukraine is very important these days, and that is why 
it is treated so well in a number of scholarly works, published by leading 
publishing firms in this country and abroad, but which the author has 
chosen to ignore in his chapter-end listing of Additional Reading. 

It is deplorable that a history of U.S. diplomacy should overlook the 
significance of Ukraine and other non-Russian nations, especially in view of 
the rich documentation available and the fact that our present diplomacy 
will be ill-shaped if it does not take into account the role of Ukraine as an 
Achilles’ Heel in the make-up of the Soviet Union, the so-called “monolith.” 


STEPHEN SHUMEYKO 


HETMAN IVAN MAZEPA I YOHO DOBA (HETMAN IVAN MAZEPA 
AND HIS ERA). Memoirs of the Shevchenko Scientific Society. By 
Alexander Ohloblyn. Organization for Defense of Four Freedoms of 
Ukraine and Canadian League for Ukraine’s Liberation. New York- 
Paris-Toronto, 1960, pp. 408. ; 


The monumental book of Prof. Alexander Ohloblyn, Hetman Ivan Mazepa 
and His Era, was written on the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the death 
of the great Ukrainian statesman and leader, Hetman Ivan Mazepa. It was 
issued as the 170th volume of the “Memoirs of the Shevchenko Scientific 
Society,” in the series of works of its historico-philosophical section. 

The book is a monographic work in which Prof. Ohloblyn, a prominent 
Ukrainian historian, depicts the era of Hetman Mazepa and his valiant efforts 
to liberate Ukraine from the tutelage of Russia under Czar Peter I. 

The Ukrainian Kozak State, situated on the left bank of the Dnieper 
River with its capital Baturyn, was under the protection of the Muscovite 
Czars as a result of the Treaty of Pereyaslav, concluded in 1654 by Hetman 
Bohdan Khmelnytsky and the Czar of Russia. Ukraine on the right bank 
of the Dnieper River had been completely devastated by a series of wars and 
formally was under Poland. In reality, however, it was gradually being settled 
by Ukrainian Kozak troops organized by the Ukrainian Kozak military elite, 
especially during the reign of Hetman Mazepa. 

The Muscovite Czars, especially Peter I, exploited Ukraine in whatever 
way they could. Peter drained it of all its troops for his war with the Swedish 
King, Charles XII, and for those that he waged against the Tartars in the 
south. Hetman Mazepa did everything in his power to minimize this Muscovite 
exploitation and preserve the cadres of the Kozak troops for the needs and 
requirements of Ukraine. 

Understandably, such a policy was by no means easy to implement, al- 
though Mazepa was a highly cultured statesman and a linguist. Through his 
social and cultured manners and his immense knowledge of European affairs 
Mazepa easily enchanted those he met. He exercised great influence upon 
many, including Czar Peter I. Thanks to his outstanding talents and ability 
Mazepa was able to maintain a close alliance with Czar Peter I and at the 
same time to promote his own Ukrainian policy aiming at the strengthening 
of the Ukrainian state. He openly promoted Ukrainian science, founded 
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Ukrainian schools, built churches and monasteries, thereby developing monu- 
mental architectural edifices (Peter Mohyla Academy in Kiev), organized and 
supported Ukrainian industry and trade. Mazepa himself was a great collector 
of books and of historical relics, and built up a rare collection of firearms. 

Seen in history’s perspective, Hetman Mazepa emerges as a great Ukrain- 
ian patriot and statesman whose ultimate objective was to assemble all the 
Ukrainian lands, especially those Ukrainian territories on the right bank of 
the Dnieper River where the Ukrainian Kozaks under the leadership of Col. 
Semen Paliy were becoming increasingly stronger. He succeeded in accomplish- 
ing this objective at the beginning of the XVIIIth century. 

But Moscow pressed demands upon Ukraine in more and more dictatorial 
fashion; and eventually this precipitated the final break between Mazepa and 
Peter I. Convinced that the policy of brazen exploitation of Ukraine by Mos- 
cow had to be stopped, the aging Hetman sought all ways and means to ef- 
fectuate this end. With extreme care and admirable dexterity he negotiated 
secretly with his neighbors—Poland, Turkey, the Crimean Tartars and the Don 
Cossacks—and endeavored to gain them as allies in his great political objective. 
He especially tried to bring the Zaporozhian Kozaks over to his side. 

This plan was bold and sweeping. Ukraine was to become a great princi- 
pality, fully sovereign, whose independence was to be guaranteed by a victorious 
King Charles XII of Sweden. 

In the fall of 1708 the Swedish troops approached Ukraine and finally 
crossed its borders, even reaching the left bank of the Dnieper River. Shortly 
thereafter Hetman Mazepa concluded a formal agreement with King Charles 
XII, managing also to bring the Zaporazhian Sich into the Swedish-Ukrainian 
alliance. Regrettably, the alliance did not bring about the great results which 
had been envisioned. The severe winter and the lack of food supplies seriously _ 
hampered the war operations of the Swedish and Ukrainian troops. 

Czar Peter I, after learning of Mazepa’s alliance with the Swedish King, 
initiated a policy of unrestrained terror and brutality against the Ukrainians. 
Despite great losses of his troops, he captured Mazepa’s capital, Baturyn, and 
ordered the wholesale slaughter of all men, women and children, an act which 
constituted the first overt instance of genocide implemented by the Russian 
government. (Subsequently, genocide became one of its principal weapons 
against the non-Russian peoples.) Czar Peter I captured a great quantity of 
artillery which had been amassed in Baturyn by Mazepa. 

Finally, after a series of minor encounters and skirmishes the Swedish 
troops and those of Hetman Mazepa and the Zaporozhian Kozaks met the 
numerically superior Russian troops at Poltava at the end of June, 1709, where 
after a fierce battle the Russians emerged victorious. 

King Charles XII and Hetman Mazepa retreated with their staffs south- 
west into Turkey. The Czar sent a stern note to the Sultan demanding the 
extradition of Hetman Mazepa, a demand Turkey promptly rejected. But 
-the hardship of the severe campaign, his advanced age and the tragedy which 
befell Ukraine with the Battle of Poltava all proved too much for him to 
bear. Mazepa died after a short illness in the city of Bendery, September 22, 
1709 (old Calendar). 

: The work of Mazepa continued under his able successor Hetman Pylyp 
:Orlyk, who, in his treatise, Deduction des droits de ?Ukraine, written in 1712, 
gave an excellent presentation of Ukraine’s rights to freedom and independence. 

: In writing his excellent and monumental work on Hetman Ivan Mazepa, 
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Prof. Ohloblyn availed himself of all historical and archival sources accessible 
to him. But not all sources and documents could be analyzed by the author, 
inasmuch as many important ones are closely guarded by the Soviet govern- 
ment. 

In the introduction to his book, Prof. Ohloblyn wrote: 

“For a few decades the author of this book has been working on the 
era of Hetman Mazepa. The general conditions of his work have undergone 
several changes; also having changed are his topical interests and the views 
of the researcher on specific questions. Not infrequently the author was com- 
pelled to interrupt this work; there were cases when the Ukrainian researcher, 
deprived of freedom of scientific research and scientific thought, was forced 
to write about this era, so dangerous for the Soviet regime, the things which 
under these conditions could not have been a true history... 

“It is impossible to give a full history of the Mazepa era—either in 
Ukraine, where all research connected with the Hetman anathemized by Moscow 
is severely forbidden, or outside the borders of Ukraine, where there are now 
archival materials without which a full and impartial research of the Mazepa 
era is simply impossible...” 

These remarks are very much to the point, inasmuch as they underscore 
the importance of the total enslavement of Ukrainian science by Communist 
Russia according to the traditional pattern which the Russian Bolsheviks in- 
herited from the old Russian Czarist reactionary regimes. 

Prof. Ohloblyn fully exploited all accessible sources on Mazepa and his 
era that exist in the free world. He is well acquainted with such Ukrainian 
historians and researchers as M. Hrushevsky, E. Borshchak, B. Krupnytsky, 
M. Andrusiak, M. Vozniak, M. Kostomarov, N. Polonska-Vasylenko, M. Slab- 
chenko, F. Shuhayevsky and others. 

The book of Prof. Ohloblyn is written in a light and lucid style which 
enables the reader to grasp the material quickly. Perhaps one technical point 
may be mentioned, namely, the presentation of references is printed at the 
end of each chapter rather than in footnotes on each page, which makes it a 
little difficult to follow the text and the sources. 

But on the whole Hetman Ivan Mazepa and His Era is a serious and 
commendable contribution not only to the research on Mazepa and his period, but 
to the general development of free Ukrainian science in the free world. 


VASYL MUDRY 


PAMIENTNIK MUCHY (A Diary of Mucha). By Mikolaj Kunicki. Wydawnictwo 
Ministerstwa Obrony Narodowej, Warszawa, 1959. pp. 438. 


In 1959 the Polish Ministry of National Defense published A Diary of 
Mucha, containing the memoirs of Mikolaj Kunicki, a Polish “strong-arm 
man” in the service of the NKVD. The book, edited by W. Zolkiewska, an 
employee of the Defense Ministry, is a narrative depicting the actions under- 
taken to destroy the Ukrainian Insurgent Army (UPA) and the Ukrainian 
population by the communist government of Warsaw. In addition to a doc- 
umentary section, the book also contains three battle sketches. 

Taken altogether, A Diary of Mucha constitutes the official documentation 
of the Polish communist regime on the genocide of the Ukrainian population 
by Polish elements in the service of the NKVD during World War II. Spurred 
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by the chauvinist hatred of a certain segment of the Polish population for the 
Ukrainians who lived in Western Ukraine, their native soil for many centuries, 
in certain Polish circles there developed a marked passion and cult to destroy 
anything and everything Ukrainian. Prior to the fall of Poland in 1939 these 
circles had ample opportunity to express their pathological hatred of the 
Ukrainian population by actively participating in all ‘auxiliary actions” con- 
ducted by Polish troops and the police forces during the various “pacification” 
programs. After the occupation of the Ukrainian territory by the Germans, 
and subsequently by the Soviet troops, these groups of Polish chauvinists went 
over to serve the Germans and the Bolsheviks only with one purpose—to de- 
stroy the Ukrainians and their liberation struggle, which was directed against 
both Nazism and Bolshevism. 

These actions of the Polish elements are described in the book of M. 
Kunicki, which he has illustrated with official orders, reports and depositions. 

Author Kunicki is a son of a Polish railroad man from Western Byelo- 
russia, which up to 1939 was part of post-Versailles Poland, and was a 
sergeant in the Polish army. After the occupation of his homeland by the 
Nazis in 1941 Kunicki volunteered to serve in special battalion No. 104, or- 
ganized by the Nazis in Kobryn, for the purpose of combatting Ukrainian 
national partisans. According to Kunicki, the overwhelming majority of the 
members of the battalion were Poles, who subsequently became notorious for 
their terrorism and barbarity toward the Ukrainian population in Volhynia. 
After finishing at a German miltary school with the rank of sergeant, Ku- 
nicki soon distinguished himself in various encounters with the UPA (p. 17). 
But when Kunicki and his partisans made contact with the Soviet troops, they 
switched their loyalty and began working with the Soviet partisans under 
the command of General Strokach. Soon Kunicki was sent to Moscow for 
special training, after the conclusion of which he was ordered to combat the 
UPA and the patriotic Ukrainian population. 

Provocations and barbarous tortures, burning of Ukrainians alive, de- 
struction of entire Ukrainian villages and deportation of Ukrainian partisans 
to NKVD “collecting points’—all these heinous practices make up the entire 
book of Kunicki. For illustration, let us cite some of his reports: 

“Order: Drohobych, September 29, 1944: After the arrival of the group 
at Drohobych, we received an order from Major Saburov of the NKVD: The 
groups is to bivouac in the village of Hrushiv. In connection with the attack 
of the band of nationalists in the Komarno rayon, the group received the order 
to destroy the nationalists comprising a force of 800 persons. The nationalists 
were ejected. Subsequently, an order came to clean up the villages and forests. 
On October 6, 1944, 116 persons were arrested in the village of Tatary and 
75 in Pidzviryntsi, all of whom were sent to Komarno. On October 10, 1944, 
53 persons were arrested in the villages of Kolodruby and Poverkhiv, and in 
the village of Mosty 7 nationalists were arrested and 18 homesteads destroyed... 
In the village of Monastyrets and Horshana 15 nationalists were killed and both 
villages burnt down. On October 15, 1944, 140 persons were arrested in the 
villages of Horshana and Vashka... 

“Order: Village of Volchata, November 9, 1944: The group was operating 
in the district of Chodoriv, village of Cheremkhina. My partisans captured 27 
bandits (i. e. Ukrainian partisans—author), who were sent to Chyriv... On 
November 16, 1944, my group, disguised as a UPA unit, made a halt in the 
village of Tyniava, rayon of Bolekhiv. Then, still in UPA disguise, the group 
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came to the village of Styniava Vyzhnia, where 53 persons were arrested and 
sent to the NKVD in Skole... On departing from the village of Styniava 
Vyzhnia the group organized a ‘bandit unit’ (masquerading as a UPA unit— 
author) consisting of 16 persons... In the village of Oriv 133 persons were 
arrested, of whom 7 were sent to the NKVD in Skole. Upon request of the 
rayon executive committee the group participated in confiscating wheat for 
the state. Upon request of the NKVD the group made a raid upon the village 
of Oriv, resulting in 27 persons being arrested, including 7 members of the UPA. 
On October 29, 1944, the group took part in he deportation of the population 
from the Drohobych area and for that purpose 4 groups were organized. Thirty- 
eight families were sent to the railroad station of Dubliany and handed over 
to the NKVD.” 

We have purposely cited these orders and reports to show how many 
innocent Ukrainian men, women and children were destroyed by the group 
of Kunicki and others. 

To be sure, these crimes of Kunicki and his cohorts cannot be ascribed 
to the entire Polish people, who were undergoing a great tragedy at the very 
same time, who maintained their own underground fighting against the Ger- 
man invader and for whom the Soviet Union was not a friend, but a new 
enemy. Similarly, the Ukrainian people cannot be held responsible for crimes 
of individuals. We stress this important point because there still are some 
groups among the Poles which are quick to blame the entire Ukrainian people 
for the crimes of individuals, crimes sometimes even purely imaginary. There- 
fore, in singling out this especially brutal and inhuman documentary evidence 
of the Polish lackey in the service of the NKVD, we want to point to the 
necessity of an objective approach to the events during World War II in Eastern 
Europe, especially an objective approach to the inimical actions toward the 
Ukrainjan people of some Polish elements in the service of the Nazi and 
Bolshevik enemy. The memoirs of Kunicki also teach us to what an amoral and 
political abyss national chauvinism and hatred can lead one. 

A Diary of Mucha is a classic document demonstrating how the real 
enemies of the Polish and Ukrainian peoples—the Nazis and Bolsheviks— 
took advantage of the Polish-Ukrainian misunderstanding and made, in this 
case, the Polish element into an instrument for destruction of the Ukrainian 
people. 

Every responsible political leader, whether a Pole or a Ukrainian, will 
sincerely wish, after finishing the book of Kunicki, that such a service to the 
enemies of both peoples will never be needed again. 


TO MOSCOW—AND BEYOND. A Reporter’s Narrative. By Harrison E. Salis- 
bury. Illustrated, Harper & Brothers Publishers. New York, 1960, pp. 292, 
$4.95. 

This book of Mr. Salisbury is an interesting narrative about the Soviet 
Union of today, as a work written by a competent and able author must he. 
The author not only knows the principal language of the USSR, but he had 
an opportunity to acquaint himself with the country during his stay in the 
USSR as a war correspondent and later on, until 1954, as the representative 
of The New York Times. The author knows the history of the USSR, under- 
stands the mentality of its people and has a keen gift of observing, analyzing 
and narrating. As many other Westerners, he “fell in love’ with Russia, and 
dreams about a way of becoming reconciled with her. 
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Mr. Salisbury was accused by the USSR of “improper reporting” and 
had difficulty getting a Soviet visa until the summer of 1959. He then spent 
a few months in the USSR, traveling in Siberia and Outer Mongolia, observing 
and talking to various peoples in Moscow and Leningrad and seeking answers 
to the following questions: What kind of changes actually have occurred in 
the USSR? In what direction is the Soviet Union veering? What is the source 
of Khrushchev’s popularity and who is likely to be his successor? Mr. Salis- 
bury was equally interested in Soviet-Chinese relations, and therefore he went 
to Outer Mongolia in order to gather first-hand information in support of his 
hypothesis about the growing conflict between Moscow and Peiping. 

In addition to these basic themes upon which the author dwells ex- 
tensively, we find in the book a series of minor problems afflicting the present- 
day USSR. The author is endeavoring to grasp the mentality of the Soviet 
youth and to understand its relations with the older generation; he studies the 
situation of the Jews in the USSR; he tries to delve into the case of Pasternak, 
and he gives an economic survey of the development of Siberia. 

The author is well versed in the national differentiation of the USSR: he 
can distinguish Ukrainian anecdotes from the Russian, which Khrushchev re- 
peats quite often; he knows about the purges in Ukraine and mass deportations 
from the country. He is extremely exact in the matter of national identifica- 
tion of the personages whom he describes. He knows well that the native village 
of Khrushchev, Kalinovka, is situated on the border of “Russia proper” and 
Ukraine. But at the same time he displays a deplorable tendency to interpret 
all the phenomena of life in the USSR as “Russian.” For instance, for him, 
a religious mood in one of the churches in Ukrainian Odessa is the “expression 
of Russian religiousness” : 

“This was the eternity of Russia, the soul of Russia, the quality of the 
nation, which placed its own imprint upon every institution, philosophy...” 

In reading these sentimental commentaries one cannot fail to see in 
the author an inclination, so typical of Western specialists on Russia, to idealize 
Russian messianism and to shove under the Russian roof all the many non- 
Russian phenomena. 

It is regrettable that the author has completely ignored the problem of 
the non-Russian nations in the USSR, directing his attention only to the Jews. 
This is by far the greatest drawback of the book, which basically is a positive 
addition to the literature on the USSR. 

Having known the USSR during and after the last war, the author there- 
fore likes to compare and to appraise the changes which occurred since the 
death of Stalin. In this respect his appraisal may be summed up in his statement: 

“Russians have stopped being afraid of each other, and this is the big 
thing.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Salisbury has no illusion that in the USSR the 
police system is not in power: 

“Yet it should not be supposed that fear and terror has completely 
vanished from Russia. Or that the police no longer interfere in the affairs 
of the ordinary Russian citizens...” 

Nonetheless, he thinks that the USSR is entering a new period of history 
in which the knout will not be a final and decisive argument. 

In the chapter devoted to the situation of the Jews in the USSR the 
author indirectly refers to Ukraine as a cradle of European anti-Semitism. 
He recognizer, however, that Russian anti-Semitism is based upon the slogan: 
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“Kill the Jews, save Russia,’ and he considers that Khrushchev, despite his 
lip service to the contrary, is an anti-Semite, because “the trouble is that 
Mr. Khrushchev himself shares the anti-Jewish attitude so common to the 
Ukraine where he spent his boyhood and youth...” 

Thus the author ranges himself together with those biased Western 
observers who spread the myth of anti-Semitism in Ukraine, forgetting, if 
not deliberately withholding from readers, the fact that Czarist Russia pro- 
hibited the Jews from settling in Russia, but only in Ukraine, and that it 
was none other than Russian chauvinists, who banned the printing of Ukrain- 
ian books and prohibited the development of the Ukrainian culture, who also 
propagated such slogans as, “Kill the Jews, Save Russia,” and organized 
pogroms against the Jews and attacked Ukrainian culture. These matters 
could not be unknown to Mr. Salisbury, yet the reader finds no mention of 
them, leaving him under the impression that “anti-Jewish attitudes are common 
to the Ukraine.” 

In analyzing the present composition of the Politburo and speculating 
on a possible successor to Khrushchev the author points to Frol Kozlov. In 
his talk with Averell Harriman, Khrushchev indicated Kozlov as his successor, 
but Author Salisbury is not convinced, not seeing in Kozlov the necessary 
qualifications for the first secretary of the Communist Party. He thinks that, 
like Khrushchev, his successor will have to fight against terrific odds in the 
highest echelons of the party. 

While visiting Siberia the author stopped in Novosibirsk, where he had 
been during the war. He confirms the tremendous progress in the economic 
development of the country today, and Siberia, in his opinion, has ceased to 
be a symbol of terror and slavery and has assumed the importance of an area 
with unlimited possibilities: 

“For the new wave of Siberian development, the government hopes to 
establish a positive psychology, one that breaks the pattern of the past. It 
wants to create the kind of living and working conditions that will prove 
attractive to people, will induce and inspire them to go to Siberia, to settle 
there, to build their lives there while building the economic framework of a 
new conutry” (191). 

Needless to say, such a characterization of Siberia will never meet with 
the approval of those millions of non-Russian nationals who have been and 
will be sent to Siberia to “settle” there. 

Mr. Salisbury was also allowed to visit Outer Mongolia, its capital Ulan 
Bator and some other cities. The country of Genghis Khan has preserved its 
originality and today is one of the most backward countries of the world. 
Most of the inhabitants of the Mongolian capital live the life of nomads in the 
yurtas. Until 1952 the Soviet government, he asserts, neglected the develop- 
ment of Outer Mongolia, but now seriously attends to its economic develop- 
ment. 

In studying the relations of the Mongols with the Russians and Chinese 
the author asserts that for many centuries the Mongols considered the Chinese 
to be their primary enemies. For this reason they willingly accepted Russian 
“protection” in the 20’s of this century. But in the meantime conditions have 
changed and the Russians have become enemies Number One: 

“It was true that the Mongols had welcomed the intervention of the 
Russians in 1921. Then the Russians were regarded as liberators after the 
centuries of Chinese and Manchurian oppression. But now nearly forty years 
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had passed in which the roles were reversed. Too many young Mongols seemed 
to think of Russians as colonial rulers. There was an undercurrent of bitter- 
ness, deep and dangerous, which only occasionally appeared on the surface” 
(p. 232). 

Right now a struggle for influence is being waged in Mongolia between 
the USSR and China. The USSR is gradually losing out. Communist China 
is sending in workers and mechanics who are building roads and constructing 
factories in Mongolia at Chinese Red government expense under the condi- 
tion that Chinese workers receive the right of permanent settlement and 
citizenship upon termination of their work. 

Mr. Salisbury also had an opportunity to visit V. Molotov, who was 
exiled by Khrushchev. The author dispels Western rumors to the effect that 
Molotov is plotting a new rebellion against the Kremlin. 

The author gained the impression that Red China is a definite and power- 
ful threat to the USSR and that relations between Moscow and Peiping will 
deteriorate as time goes by, which in turn will provide the increasing pos- 
sibility of an understanding between the USSR and the United States: 

“I did believe that the Unites States and Russia could, if they joined 
together, provide a counterweight to China. But not for all time—not by any 
means. Looming over the world for the next century clearly lay the shadow 
of the Han people, rising once again to the position on superiority, the Middle 
Kingdom between heaven and earth, the Han people at the head of the camp 
of Asia’s hundreds of millions. It seemed to me that we were going to need 
Russia badly and Russia going to need us. The time for serious talk was 
here and now” (p. 291). 

This conclusion seems to be the shape of things to come. But as in the 
case of anti-Semitism in Ukraine, the author has a predilection for one-sided 
conclusions. Above all, he insists on identifying the USSR with Russia, which in 
his case as a much glamorized expert on Russia, cannot be accidental. Never- 
theless, his book is quite informative and interesting, and is written in a light 
and lucid repertorial style. 

Prolog Research and Publishing Association LUBOMYR O. ORTYNSKY 


TROTSKY’S DIARY IN EXILE, 1935. Translated from the Russian by Elena 

Zarudnaya. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1958, pp. 218. 

The writings of Leon Trotsky continue to be of valuable interest to 
scholars and students dealing with Communism and the Soviet Union. His 
many keen observations and insights into contemporary political developments 
lend to more balanced interpretations and analyses of the current situation. 
The historical worth of his numerous intimate disclosures of fact and ex- 
perience is of unquestionable value. Those who have read Trotsky’s diverse 
works will agree that each exudes an eloquent and impressive style which 
makes it a delight to read each paragraph carefully and with some degree of 
enjoyment. This diary is characterized by each of these features. 

It was while he labored in exile that Trotsky maintained this diary. He 
kept it in France and Norway during 1935. His testament, which is incorporated 
in this nicely bound book, was written in Mexico in the spring of 1940, 
actually a half year before his death. The events of 1935 are fully reflected 
in the contents of the diary. But, as one should expect, the diary notes 
transport the reader into the past as well as the future. Trotsky depicts his 
experiences with Lenin and countless other characters who featured in the 
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Russian Revolution; he gives his interpretations of past contributors to the 
socialist movement: and he vividly describes the minute events attending the 
massacre of the Czar’s family, the early misfortunes of the Russian Bolshevik 
armies and several other important and interesting events during and after 
the revolution. As to the years beyond 1935, Trotsky indulges in a number of 
speculations concerning the inevitability of war against fascism, the designs 
of Stalin, both political and personal, the future of socialism, and a number 
of other pertinent subjects. 


The publication of this diary was handled in a very efficient manner. 
The arrangement according to dates and places makes for easy reading. Ex- 
planations of some unfamiliar episodes are interspersed throughout. The 
copious notes at the end of the book are exceedingly helpful for the identifica- 
tion of the many individuals referred to in the diary. 


By the very nature of a diary one cannot, of course, hope for any 
methodical treatment of any subject brought up by its author. As indicated 
above, the most the reader can look for is some discontinuous series of in- 
sights, perspectives, and jotted data by the author. These become helpful to 
the scholar by virtue of the authority responsible for them. Trotsky, for ex- 
ample, paints a picture of Engels which is quite at variance with the usual 
one. His admiration for Marx’ associate is at times overflowing. Engels is 
portrayed as a man with a brilliant personality, warm in his feelings and 
responses, stable in intellectual report, and strong in ideals and personal 
directions. 

There are other even more illuminating disclosures in this diary. Trotsky’s 
contrast between Russian and “bourgeois” culture is rather aptly put, though 
his understanding of the latter is obviously wanting. ‘While in our uncouth 
Russia,” he writes, “there is much barbarism, almost zoologism, in the old 
bourgeois cultures there are horrible encrustations of fossilized narrow-minded- 
ness, crystallized cruelty, polished cynicism...” (p. 67). Written only twenty- 
four years ago, this passage is well worth commending to the many Americans 
who are presently being beguiled by the Kremlin’s propaganda success in the 
cultural exchange program. Traits of zoologism do not evaporate within the 
span of a generation. 

The diary includes some hard, realistic accounts of the elimination of 
the entire family of the Czar. Trotsky rationalizes the necessity of the action 
taken on the basis of the urgent need to prevent a rallying point for the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians. The point can, of course, be controverted at length, 
but a Bolshevik as skilful as Trotsky would be hard put to explain honestly 
that this was the only possible recourse to attain that end. The massacre had 
its symbolic, terroristic significance, too. 


In certain passages the philosophical sagacity of the man comes into full 
bloom. Trotsky writes: “The depth and strength of a human character are 
defined by its moral reserves. People reveal themselves completely only when 
they are thrown out of the customary conditions of their life, for only then 
do they have to fall back on their reserves” (p. 70). The point made here 
searcely requires elaboration. It applies in all spheres of life. It is, of course, 
not a new perception. Some of the world’s outstanding theologians and philo- 
sophers have expressed it in other words. What is important is the fact that 
a professed atheist and Marxist should depend so heavily on ‘moral reserves” 
without going further into their metaphysical implications. 
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The qualities of the man Trotsky are clearly revealed by this diary. 
In addition to the characteristics shown above, there are displayed qualities 
of humility and intellectual arrogance, vengeance and contriteness, meek sim- 
plicity and personal overbearing. The admixture runs throughout the diary, 
evidently depending on his state of mind and physical condition. In one place 
he says, “My philosophical interests have been growing during the last few 
years, but alas, my knowledge is too insufficient . . .” (p. 119). Elsewhere we 
read the following observation made by him after a trip to Lourdes: “The 
paltry miracles of the Gospels side by side with the radiotelephone! And what 
could be more absurd and disgusting than the union of proud technology with 
the sorcery of the Roman chief druid” (p. 93). If Trotsky had possessed a 
knowledge and understanding of the development of Western society, he would 
have come to appreciate the fact that “miracles” and radiotelephones, proud 
technology and the so-called sorcery, are compatibly necessary to each other. 

Reading a work of this sort is highly worthwhile to one who seeks the 
inner recesses of thought in men who have made their imprint upon history. 
Trotsky made his. He was regarded as one of the intellectuals of the Bolshevik 
conspiracy. The character of the Russian Revolution, i.e. the Bolshevik phase 
of it, and the subsequent development of the Soviet Union well reflects the 
imbalances, the imaginativeness, the crude forcefulness, and the inadequacies 
of an intellect such as Trotsky’s. Relating event and thought is the best means 
of profiting from a diary such as this. 

Georgetown University LEv E. DOBRIANSKY 


REBELLIOUS PROPHET. A LIFE OF NICOLAI BERDYAEV. By Donald A. 

Lowrie. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. pp. x+310. 

Nicolai Berdyaev was one of the most remarkable Russian thinkers of 
the twentieth century. Winning worldwide fame as a religious philosopher, to- 
day he is read and quoted even by those who are unable to grasp the concepts 
he propounded and who would be repelled by those ideas if they understood 
them. 

Biographer Dr. Lowrie first became acquainted with Russia during World 
War I. Later as a YMCA representative in Paris, he worked for nearly a 
quarter century with Berdyaev, getting to know him and his circle intimately. 
He was therefore fully qualified to undertake this book which tries to present 
not only the external life of the philosopher but the development of his thought. 
Without linking them with the present problems of the world, Dr. Lowrie 
has grasped and presented as clearly as is possible the ideas that Berdyaev 
wanted to convey. 

Berdyaev was born on an estate on the Dnieper near Kiev but he spent 
his early years in Kiev itself. He came from an aristocratic family of Polish, 
Lithuanian, French and Russian origin, and although he was in Ukraine, he 
was not of it. His early associates were of the Russian governing class. When 
he turned against this class, he associated with the Marxian Social Democrats 
in Kiev, the majority of whom were Russians and Jews. Among his friends 
was Anatole Lunacharsky, latter Bolshevik Commissar for Culture. In this 
environment he was arrested in 1898 and exiled to Vologda in the north, and 
it was here that his constant revolt against authority began to influence him 
against Marxism as regimentation of the people. 

When he was released, he went to St. Petersburg and later to Moscow. 
In these cities he associated with those intellectuals who were striving for a 
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new religion, like Merezhkovsky, and he became a member of the Religious- 
Philosophical Society headed by Metropolitan (later Patriarch) Serge. At this 
juncture Russia was passing through a cult period, well exemplified in high 
society by the role of Rasputin, a true representative of purely Russian cultism. 

Somehow in this atmosphere, Berdyaev, with considerable hesitation and 
deviation, found his way back to the Russian Orthodox Church, although he 
always refused to act as a spokesman for it inasmuch as he insisted upon his 
personal freedom and because his ideas always were his own. The Revolution 
of 1917 found him in Moscow. He openly opposed the Bolsheviks in the name 
of religion and declared publicly that Bolshevism was the logical outgrowth 
of Russian nihilism and slavery. He was not arrested, thanks perhaps to Lu- 
nacharsky, but in 1922 he was banished from Russia. He took his family first 
to Berlin and then to Paris, where he remained the rest of his life and did 
his chief work; it was there that Lowrie cooperated with him. 

In his later works Berdyaev showed no sign of that spirit which marked 
Taras Shevchenko, Ivan Franko, Lesya Ukrainka and Metropolitan Sheptytsky. 
They accepted human nature and the Ukrainian situation as it was there and 
then; they held up ideals before the people and worked to make them worthy 
of the ideal. But Berdyaev with his inborn aristocratic ideas and his ideal of 
freedom tried to develop a spiritual elite, possibly able to flourish in a future 
world but not on this planet. 

Thus in Slavery and Freedom, he denounces as slaves all those who, 
while struggling for freedom, do not consciously feel that they are creating 
and acting in accordance with the will of God, and not merely in obedience 
to God, for the man who simply obeys God is a slave to God. It may be said 
that in a sense he was a spiritual fascist working for a spiritual aristocracy 
nowhere revealed in the human condition. 

It was the same with regard to Russia. He was an anti-Communist but he 
opposed the plans of the Russian emigres for a counter-revolution and the 
overthrowing of Communism. He declined to follow Metropolitan Eulogius in 
throwing off the yoke of the Bolshevik-dominated Russian Orthodox Church 
and remained firm in his belief that the essence of the concept of the Third 
Rome of Moscow was the goal of the vital essence of the Russian soul, for as 
Dostoyevsky said of Pushkin, in his innermost strivings only a Russian could 
encompass the ideals of humanity—this despite his efforts for a super-national 
and super-world Christianity. 

Berdyaev possessed a vivid personality, enormous learning and an un- 
usual facility for expressing lucidly and simply his highly abstract views of 
human life and of the destiny and calling of man and Russia. These qualities 
won him an honorary degree from Oxford University (like Turgenev and 
Tchaikovsky) and made him a welcome speaker at “ecumenical” gatherings. 
His views, however, were not always accepted. 

Dr. Lowrie has done a splendid job in his book. His chief error is in 
confusing George Bakhmetev as the last Czarist ambassador to America with 
his Kerensky successor, Boris Bakhmetev (p. 12). The work is a labor of love; 
but we may well question whether the future development of man’s religious 
and Christian instinct and thought will move along that esoteric course which 
Berdyaev so carefully and sincerely charted. 


Columbia University CLARENCE A. MANNING 





UCRAINICA IN AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
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“DECISIONS FOR A BETTER AMERICA,” a report. Republican Committee 
on Program and Progress, Doubleday and Company, Garden City, New 
York, 1960. 


Last year the Republican Committee on Program and Progress was 
formed to develop a long-range policy and program for one of our major 
political parties. Forty-four prominent and distinguished Americans from 
every important sector of our society were invited to serve on the committee. 
Chairing the committee was the young and successful president of Bell and 
Howell Company in Illinois, Charles H. Percy. Serving as vice chairman of the 
committee’s task force on national security and peace was Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, 
professor of Georgetown University and also an editor of this journal. 

Focusing their analytic sights on developments in the United States and 
the world for the next fifteen years, the members of the committee issued 
an extensive report of their findings which are presented in this pocket-size 
book. The economic, social, scientific, welfare, international and other areas 
are systematically explored. Principles and approaches to solutions of problems 
in each of these fields are succinctly and clearly presented. It is held that 
because of the unanimous backing of this report by the present Administration, 
the report will serve as a foundation for the Republican Party Platform this 
year. Copies of the book are circulating in every Republican organization 
throughout the country. 

Many statements in the foreign policy section of the report will doubt- 
lessly be used and repeated in the course of this year’s presidential campaign. 
For example, on page 151, the report states, “our country must not allow 
itself to be made to appear as the enemy of independence anywhere. Many of 
today’s nationalist’ movements found their inspiration in American history.” 
It is worth repeating for the “Summit” and other planned talkfests: ‘Moral 
responsibility toward the captive millions is basic in American foreign policy.” 
The principles enunciated in this work cannot but reinforce the firm stand 
that the United States must take with regard to Moscow’s Communist Empire, 
regardless of the Administration which may come to power. Although Republican 
in origin and orientation, the report is addressed to all Americans. 

“SPECIAL STUDY MISSION TO EUROPE,” a report. Committee on Foreign 

Affairs, U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, D.C., 1960. 


Led by the Honorable Edna F. Kelly of New York, a delegation from the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee toured Europe last year on a special study 
mission. This report contains its findings and conclusions on a host of 
economic and political phenomena. Having had access to high governmental 
sources, the group has released a remarkable and quite informative report 
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dealing with foreign aid, European economic regionalism, GATT and many 
other vital and pertinent topics. 

Its coverage of the United States Information Agency makes for in- 
teresting reading, showing some of its defects and limitations. As one of its 
top recommendations, the study mission unequivocally states that it “recommends 
that broadcasts to the peoples of the Soviet Union be conducted in the principal 
local language of the inhabitants rather than in Russian. In this way there 
will be conveyed to these minority groups an understanding that the United 
States has not written them off” (p. 31). Although the concepts used in this 
recommendation are not accurate, the thought expressed is thoroughly sound. 
As a matter of fact, the minority nation is the Russian and the countries in 
the Soviet Union can scarcely be construed as localities. 


“MR. KHRUSHCHEV IN INDIA,” an editorial. The New York Times, New 
York, February 12, 1960. 


Quite appropriately on Lincoln’s birthday, the editors of this world 
renowned organ make some stinging observations on Khrushchev’s tour in 
India and southeast Asia. In his typical, brash manner the world’s number one 
imperialist and colonialist, depending largely on the benign ignorance of his 
listeners, brought up the issue of colonialism. This issue in the Free World 
environment is virtually dead, but Khrushchev continues to harp on it for 
obvious cold war propaganda ends. The Times adroitly states, “Since Premier 
Khrushchev chose to raise the issue of colonialism, the question inevitably 
arises whether he and his nation bring clean hands on this issue into the 
court of world public opinion.” 

Unfortunately, this question is hardly pused by our USIA in India or 
anywhere throughout Asia, Africa, and the Middle East. India’s leaders 
aren’t even aware that any such question could be raised. If we decided with 
an acceptable degree of knowledgeability to amplify this question and also 
the answer given by The Times, Khrushchev would be left dead in his tracks 
on this subject. The two striking paragraphs of this editorial which answer 
the question posed deserve to be repeated endlessly. In part, they read as 
follows: “it is pertinent to ask why similar freedom and sovereignty are not 
enjoyed by the many non-Russian peoples within the Soviet Union. Are 
Ukrainians, Estonians, Lithuanians, Latvians, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Georgians, 
Armenians and other people less entitled to independence than Indians or 
Indonesians or Egyptians?” The factual implications of this further question 
form an obvious answer. 

But, as the editorial concludes, the “truth is that Czarist Russia was one 
of the most successful imperialistic powers in all history and that the Soviet 
regime has followed enthusiastically along the same road. Let Premier Khru- 
shchev put his own empire in order and give the colonial peoples subject to 
him independence if he wishes us to believe that his laments about other 
nations’ ‘imperialism’ are more than crocodile tears.” Here, in a nutshell, is 
a truth that should be vigorously expanded and endlessly quoted. 


“CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK COMING UP,” a commentary. Freedom’s Facts 
Against Communism, All-American Conference to Combat Communism, 
Washington, D.C., March, 1960. 

The third week of July will be the first anniversary of the passage by 

Congress of the “Captive Nations Week Resolution.” It is expected that ob- 
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servances will be held throughout the Land commemorating “Captive Nations 
Week.” These observances will give expression to the innermost feelings and 
basic convictions of the American people with regard to Khrushchev’s captives. 

Plainly, in the light of our American tradition it is unthinkable for the 
United States to even entertain the notion of accommodating Khrushchev’s 
control and exploitation of the captive nations. To these thoughts and other 
points a substantial commentary is devoted in this nationally circulating 
periodical. 

Making the point that ever since the Resolution upset Khrushchev last 
year, Moscow’s propaganda machine has intensified its campaign against na- 
tionalism, the commentator methodically lists some recent outbursts against 
this so-called bourgeois phenomenon. For example, the Party’s Resolution on 
Propaganda last January 10 stressed: “It is essential to wage a merciless 
struggle against the expressions of bourgeois nationalism.” He rightly points 
out, too, that any spirit of nationalism that could sweep through these coun- 
tries, meaning the non-Russian nations in the USSR, “could split Soviet power 
down the middle.” The commentator also makes the telling point that even 
“the raising of the question of Captive Nations in a special week dedicated 
to them in the United States strikes fear in the hearts of those in Moscow 
who now boast so loudly of their power.” In this commentary it is stated that 
the Russian population accounts for 118 million out of 209 million. A critical 
demographic analysis of the USSR would show that, moderately, there are 
no more than approximately 96 million Russians. 


“A SOVIET ‘CROWNING GLORY’ HAS BECOME GIGANTIC HEADACHE,” 
an article by Edward Crankshaw, Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, New 
York, March 26, 1960. 

The author of this article is one of the most perceptive and astute 
writers on the Soviet Union. Many of his past analyses and conclusions were 
adequately borne out by subsequent developments. In this special article to 
an American paper he warns again that those dazzled by Moscow’s sputniks 
and luniks should think twice about overrating the real conditions of life in 
the Soviet Union. As evidence of characteristic chaos in Soviet economic organi- 
zation and the unrest that exists in the USSR, he describes with vivid report 
what has been going on in the so-called republic of Kazakhstan, the site of 
Khrushchev’s “virgin lands policy” and eastward pioneering. 

Moscow’s created republic of Kazakhstan is, of course, only a part of 
the entire national area of Turkestan. Unrest and discontent in this captive 
area are by no means new. In every decade since the Soviet Russian conquest 
of Turkestan following World War I, some kind or degree of conflict, much 
of it basically associated with the captive status of this Moslem nation, has 
been typical of this region. Crankshaw’s article fails to point out this back- 
ground and, indeed, concentrates on the economic mess prevalent in the area 
today. The 1959 harvest in this part of Turkestan was deficient not only because 
of the drought that affected other regions of the Soviet Union but also because 
of a total breakdown of organization. Thousands of tons of grain were out- 
rightly wasted, the Russian Gauleiter, Nikolai I. Belyayev, was scapegoated for 
it, and the State Planning Commission awoke to the fact that some 430 stores, 
123 warehouses and other facilities are needed in the sector. The writer also 
reports “that a large party of young Ukrainians had gone on strike at a 
construction site 20 miles from Karaganda.” Another major strike at the Ka- 
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raganda steelworks this past summer also indicates the weaknesses abounding 
in the USSR. At the “Summit,” Russian sham will try to conceal them. 


HANDBOOK FOR “SUMMIT,” a pamphlet. SPX Research Associates, Wash- 
ington, 1960. 


Published and distributed by The Minute Women of the United States of 
America, this valuable handbook was compiled, documented and edited by SPX 
Research Associates which is widely known for its special staff studies on 
communist imperialism. It is dedicated to “the once-free peoples now held 
in bondage within the Imperial Soviet Slave House.” As the national chairman 
of the Minute Women states in the introduction, “too few Americans realize 
how much freedom has been turned into slavery through the concessions and 
promises (which are later broken) made at ‘Summit’ Conferences.” 

The handbook is highly informative on the advance of Russian Communist 
imperialism since 1918. The non-Russian nations, such as Ukraine, Turkestan, 
Armenia, Georgia and others, are given adequate treatment. The crimes of 
Khrushchev are neatly set forth in the documented appendix. All in all, this 
work deserves the widest possible circulation before the “Summit” meeting. 
Undoubtedly, it will provide an education for countless unwary Americans. 
Among many eye-opening things, they will come to understand why Khru- 
shchev’s “crimes against the Ukrainian people marked a new low, in human 
history...” 


“THE OBERLAENDER INVESTIGATION,” a commentary. New Times, a 
Weekly Journal of World Affairs, Moscow, No. 4, January 1960. 


This brazen propaganda sheet which is published by Trud in Moscow, 
is circulated in several languages and is obviously designed to misinform or 
disinform the unwary. Some of the articles and commentaries it carries far 
surpass anything the Nazis were capable of. Since the beginning of last fall, 
this organ and many others in Moscow have been intensively engaged in 
waging the campaign of discrediting West Germany. Their attacks have been 
concentrated on the alleged involvement of Bonn Minister Theodor Oberlaender 
in the Lviv massacres of June-July 1941. Indeed, as this commentary and a 
previous article in this official journal would have us believe, the massacres 
in the Lviv prisons were supposed to have been staged by the invading German 
forces. 

Actually, this campaign provided the Free World an excellent opportunity 
to embarrass the Muscovite fabricators and to defend positively our West 
German ally by revealing the truth about Oberlaender. A dispassionate hearing 
on this case would show quite strikingly and convincingly that the fleeing 
Russians were the butchers of the thousands of Ukrainian patriots packed 
in the prisons of Lviv. A hundred or so witnesses to this Russian massacre 
reside now in the United Stats itself. They themselves were marked for death 
by the Russian NKVD and surely wouldn’t be alive today if it weren’t for the 
speedy advance of the German forces into that Ukrainian area in 1941. How- 
ever, as in so many other things, this opportunity has been ignored by the 
Free World; the German Minister, who is well known to be a good friend of 
the Ukrainian people, has been compelled to resign; and many dupes reading 
stenchy literature of this sort are probably wondering if perhaps there isn’t a 
grain of truth in this. 
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“WHY RUSSIA NEEDS TIME AND PEACE,” an article by Roman Rakhmanny. 
The Globe and Mail, Toronto, Canada, September, 1959. 


Born in Ukraine and now a Canadian journalist, the author effectively 
develops the argument of necessity for many of Moscow’s recent moves in the 
international sphere. He does not reject the pertinency of the anti-Communist 
explanation that Moscow is lulling the Free World with its peaceful coexistence 
drive but, quite realistically, holds that the ideological aspects of current 
Russian maneuvers are only part of the story, and at that a secondary one. 
It is primarily the force of necessity, as evidenced by the need of time and 
peace for empire consolidation, that Moscow is pursuing these peaceful co- 
existence objectives. By emphasizing this side of the required composite ex- 
planation, the writer provides a cogent balance to our understanding of the 
forces at work in shaping present Muscovite policies. 

Among the many factors contributing to the necessity of these policies, 
as reflected by cultural exchange, “Summit” diplomatic negotiations and the 
like, are the acute labor shortage in the USSR, troubles in the Kazakh portion 
of Turkestan, and the pressures emanating from the captive non-Russian na- 
tions in the substrate empire of Russian Moscow. “The Ukraine,” as he puts it, 
“the second largest and industrially most advanced of Soviet Republics, is 
more restless than ever. The people are eager for more economic freedom, 
more cultural independence from Russia, and local bureaucrats covet a larger 
share of power and economic planning.” In short, Khrushchev in his preparation 
for the “Summit” is playing a double game: one, through timed threats and 
feats, exact the maximum concessions from the fear-ridden Western powers and, 


two, behind his propaganda smokescreen, conceal the weaknesses imbedded in 
his empire. 


L. E. D. 





